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M. THIERS AND M. DE PERSIGNY. 


Stee debate on the French Budget has given M. Tuters 
the opportunity of making another great speech. He 
wisely contents himself with occasional efforts, and is aware 
that the effect is much greater than if he constantly assumed 
an attitude of eager hostility and seemed always anxious to 
enter into a petty war of details. Even when he speaks on 
great occasions, he is never very bitter. He appears as an 
Imperialist who thinks that the Empire might be made a 
great deal better—a man whom old age, and disappointment, 
and wisdom have made indifferent to the form of things, and 
who only wishes to save his country from embarrassment. The 
Chamber likes to hear him speak, for he does not wound its 
feelings ; he adds lustre to its meetings, and he tells many truths 
that every one owns or feels it is good to hear told. He has 
now shown that the Budget has greatly increased in the last 
twelve years, that it will continue to be as large, and that 
the disguises under which the increase is supposed to be 
veiled are of the flimsiest description. By calling the Budget 
which supplies the money wanted to carry out the special 
policy of the Emperor sometimes supplementary, sometimes 
“ yectificative,” and sometimes definitive, it is hoped that the 
French people may not notice that they are really paying about 
twenty millions a year more in taxes than they used to do 
before the Empire began. But M. Turers is not of yang? 
that any serious reduction can be made. It is true that, if 
affairs go on in Mexico to the satisfaction of the Archduke 
and the bondholders, the drain for that enterprise 
may cease; and possibly the day may come when the large 
towns of France may be satisfied with improvements on a less 
magnificent scale than they claim at present. But the great 
bulk of the expense must go on. More especially, M. Turers 
scouts the nction of disarmament as a means of saving. France 
cannot disarm, for she is not armed. She alone, of all the Powers 
of E is wholly on a peace footing. English readers will 
wonder how it is that we too are not as peaceable, and will learn 
with some surprise that it is the fortifications at Portsmouth, at 
Alderney, and Dover which make the difference. France 
has ‘reduced her force to a minimum. She has only 
250,000 men ready at once for war, with a power of 
immediately doubling that number; and no Frenchman 
who loves his country can complain of that. Nor is M. Ta1ers 
severe on the past. He acknowledges that the splendour with 
which the Emperor has adorned his Government was a legiti- 
mate part of his system, and that the augmentation of pay 
given to the Civil Service was wisely bestowed and richly 
deserved. The Crimean war has been one of the chief sources 
of the outlay of the Empire, and M. Turers highly approves of 
the Crimean war. According to the usual practice of French 
statesmen, he couches his opinion in an epigrammatic mystery, 
and says that he always foresaw that the coalition made in 
hw: West was to be dissolved in the East, and that he only 
it may not be on the eve of being once more re 
pa in the West. He takes us on humbler and one 
intelligible ground when he informs us that he in some measure 
disapproves of the Italian war, because it led to Free Trade. 
That is to say, France was isolated from her Continental 
friends by this war, and so had to make up to England. But 
England, with her ordinary shopkeeping perfidy, exacted a 
Treaty of Commerce as the price ‘of her alliance, and under 
this treaty the pestilential principles of Free Trade crept into 
France. ere was, however, no violent attack on the general 
policy of the Empire in what M. Tuers said, and no attack at 
all on the present Budget. Only M. Turers thought that, in 
the many errors which have led to expenses might have 
been avoided if there had been a free discussion permitted as 
to the expediency of the plans proposed. So in the future, 
unless there is free discussion, new errors will be made and 
new expenses incurred, unless there is so much liberty 


allowed as will offer a serious obstacle to the acceptance of a 
dangerous and ill-considered project. An Opposition orator 

could scarcely give his opposition a milder form than this. 
M. ve Persteny, on the other hand, sees everything in the 
rosiest hue. The Empire has now entered on a period of 
perfect glory, and perfect security. “I anxiously look on every 
“side,” he observed, “ and I cannot conceive any source what- 
“ever from which the Empire could be menaced ; for every one 
“wishes for the Empire, and loves it, and how can any one 
“ dislike what every one cherishes?” But then it seems to 
have occurred to this enthusiast that the Paris elections were 
scarcely in harmony with his Lege 4 and he takes some 
really in with it. His final 


It is their way to go and 

men, as hi proves. There 

celebrated Witcas, who was four times elected by the 
large town of Middlesex, and i 

famous by the English Parliament. It is 
of the inhabitants of large towns that this 
M. ve Persieny knows them to be clever, 
patriotic. But, partly owing to the effects of 
as he says, and partly owing to their unhappy 
they naturally, and as if ae 


la 


seilles. It is sunply that they know the candidates 
personally, and can see who are honest and able men; 
and as all honest and able men love the Empire, the rural 
elector is sure to choose a devoted Imperialist. Perhaps, too, 
although M. de Persieny thought it decorous to omit it, his 
choice may be better than that of an inhabitant of a great 
town, because he can be bullied with so much greater cer- 
tainty and promptitude if he dares to think or act for himself. 
As the Empire is thus firmly seated, it no longer needs to 
think of the glory of war. It has entered, for about the 
twentieth time, on an epoch of peace. But then, if it is not to 
spend money on war, on what is it to spend money? France, 
M. pe Persieny assured his agricultural friends, alone among 
the nations of Europe, has a steady surplus. There is, for 
example, at the present moment two millions sterling with 
which France literally does not know what todo. At Paris, 
and in the benighted large towns, the surplus has escaped 
notice. There, rectificative and definitive Budgets are found 
necessary to avert a deficit. But this surplus exists 
for honest agricultural electors, and to what is it to 
be devoted? M. pe Persiany answers that it ought to be 
devoted to cross roads. This is the ultimate aim and ambition 
of the Emperor. The sword is to be laid aside, the cruel 
conscription is to cease as nearly’ as possible, and endless 
cross-roads, leading by short cuts from everywhere to every- 
where, like the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, are to 
thread every department of France. This is the Elysium of 
rural electors, and this is the Elysium which the Empire is 
going to provide for them. ; 

M. Tiers may reasonably say that peace has its dangers 
as well as war for the finances of France. It is only by 
having the right of freely discussing what is to be done and 
what is not to be done that the representatives of a nation 
can really cut down expenses. Even in England, where the 


right of free discussion is supposed to be established, .it is the 
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solution of the difficulty is, that large towns ought not 
count when a person is speaking of a great nation. 
- Large towns are not, in a way, reasonable or accountable. 
| 
| rance there. He, however, took care not to puff w 
his hearers unduly, and although it was an catediend 
meeting that he was addressing, he wished to point out 
that it is not on account of any innate moral or re- 
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hardest of all possible tasks to avoid an expense which is once 

oposed by the Government or by any powerful party in the 
fens of Commons. Nor is it to be denied that the plan of 
incurring liabilities on the part of the Btate, in order that the 
general wealth of the agg may be increaged, is sometimes 
necessary and legitimate. It may be very advantageous to 
make local improvements, and the inhabitants of the locality 
may be quite able and willing to pay the interest of the 
money expended, but no one exéept State will find the 
requisite funds. It is by the State coming to the aid of the 
districts in this way that railways were first made in France, 
and that great roads and harbours are now being constructed 
in Italy. But it is all a question of degree. The State may 
accept too heavy a burden, and may be forced to impose an 
increase of general taxation which is not balanced by the 
advantages of the different localities benefited. If this were 
not so, the Communists would be right, and it would answer 
for the State to do everything for everybody. The question 
is, when have the proper limits been reached? France is 
now on the eve of incurring a grave expense amounting to 
nearly two millions sterling annually as a contribution to the 
branch railways which the lmperial Government has ordered 
to be made, If M. pe Persigny adds his cross-roads and 
gives every little village as good an access to a station as it 
wishes, the total may be very considerable. But, then, who 
can interfere? M. pe Persiany thinks with justice that the 
rural population must. be conciliated, and must be made to 
look on the Empgror as its guide, its guardian, and its friend. 
He goes down to an agricultural banquet and promises cross- 
roads innumerable. The mischief — if it is a mischief —is 
done; and if any one, at any time, hints that cross-roads 
may some day bear as heavily on the State as branch 
railways are beginning to do, he will be set down 
at once as an enemy, not only of the Emperor and of order 
and other grand things, but of the rural population which in 
eflect constitutes France itself after the large towns have been 
excluded by virtue of their perverse law of nature. Unless 
high Government functionaries feel that they have to account 
for their promises of public grants, and that this account 
will be exacted by an assembly which possesses real 
power, there is no other check on the expenditure of the 
Government than that which the good sense of its chief and 
a dim fear of public opinion can supply. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FRANOHISE. 


HE debate and division on Mr. Bares’s Bill would 
have been comparatively unimportant if Mr. GLapsTone 

had not taken the opportunity to enunciate opinions and 
atguments which may determine his future course, and per- 
haps affect the policy of the country. Mr. Barnes accumu- 
lated, with his usual care, the statistics of newspapers, of 
periodicals, and of other means and proofs of popular education. 
‘There is no doubt that the working classes have, within twenty 
or thirty years, become but Mr. 
Baines himself can scarcely think that, in establishing his 
preliminary proposition, he has solved the difficult question of 
the suffrage. ‘The controversy is distasteful to the House of 
Commons, becatsé the arguments against change are invidious, 
although they may be sound ; and many members have a lively 
recollection of their hustings professions, and a vivid anticipa- 
tion of the coming election. Mr. Marsuotghtto have sttong rea- 
sons for cotfidence in the security of his seat when he ventures 
publicly td declare that he has constituents enough. It might 
be unjust, as it is certaitly imprudent, to assert that any class 
of the community is disqualified for the exercise of political 
functions. The great objection to the sway of the numerical 
inajority is founded on its nuthbers. Irresistible force, com- 
bined with infinitesimally subdivided responsibility, is a 
dangerous instrument. If the best portions of the working- 
classes could be enfranchised in such a manner that they 
would control only a limited number of elections, it 
might be well to incur a ffactional risk for the satis- 
faction of their matufal aspirations. The transfer of 
all political power to a new constituency requires stronger 
arguments than the enumeration of the millions of newspa- 
pers that are sold. The metropolitan boroughs in which the 
elective franchise is at the lowest are notoriously disinclined 
to tolerate in their members either pérsonal eminence or poli- 
tical independence ; and the probability that the extension of the 
same causes might produce similar results is not disposed of 
either by statistics or by bh pro aes The practical 
disfranchisement of all the educated inhabitants of Marylebone 
reproduces on a small scale the American experience of 
political life reduced to a lower standard, and of the 


compulsory secession of the better classes from public life. 
When anomalies are denounced as objectionable, it is worth 
while to remember that the sovereignty of the least oompetent 
part of the cothmtinity is ittelf a practical paradox. 

It would be absurd to defend the électoral arrangements of 
the Reform Bill as ideally perfect. There is no magic in a 
ten-pound rental; but the limit was imposed at a time when 
circumstances rendered a tolerably permanent settlement prac- 
ticable. In spite of theoretical inequalities, the social cha- 
racter on which the political fitness of representatives largely 
depends has been maintained in the House of Commons. No 
Government or governing Assembly has ever reflected so accu- 
rately the wishes and convictions of the intelligent portion of the 
community. Above all, Parliament has retained its supreme 
authority without encroachment or dispute, and up to this time, 
although almost every constitutional country has a wider fran- 
chise, no second sovereign Legislature has appeared in the 
world. ‘The nearest approach to an English Parliament was 
the French Chamber, which was returned by at absurdly 
small constituency ; and perhaps the most remote is the Legis- 
lative Body, which now exercises its restricted functions in 
the name of universal suffrage. In America, the House 
of Representatives, and the corresponding bodies in the 
several States, command neither obedience nor respect. 
In that land of newspapers, the proceedings of Congress 
are scarcely reported, although a speech or a lecture 
on a platform often receives as elaborate a record as if it 
had been delivered in England by Mr. Gtapstoxe ot Mr. 
Bricat. As the use of électors isto elect, the character of the 
frepresentative body is more important than the process by 
which it is chosen. If Mr. Barnes could prove that the House 
of Commons would be improved, or even that it would not be 
deteriorated, by a transfer of electoral power, it might be de- 
sirable to satisfy those who are at present discontented with their 
exclusion. It is in the fear of an opposite result that thought- 
ful politicians hesitate to try an irrevocable experiment. 
Unless their objections are, to some reasonable extent, 
considered by the advocates of Parliamentary Reform, exposi- 
tions of the virtues of the working classes tend but remotel 
to the settlement of the dispute. ‘The extension of the suf. 
frage downwards evidently tends to repeat itself, and all modern 
experience proves the inexpediency of the system to which 
Mr. GiapstToNe evidently inclines. Every respectable citizen 
in New York, including the leaders of the Republican party, is 
at present loud in his denunciation of the profligate malad- 
ministration of civic affairs by the nominees of the rabble, 
and if a secret vote could be taken among all classes above 
the lowest, universal suffrage would be abolished by unani- 
mous consefit; but, as stones coalesce most readily into a 
smooth macadamised road when they are broken sivallest, the 
multitude possesses a facility of combination under de es 
wholly inconsistent with the individuality which is developed 
under the influences of social elevation. 


It would be absurd to deny that, on the other side of the 
question, there are plausible arguments; and Mr. GLapsTone 
was not likely to overlook them when they lay in his way. 
Having resolved to support a 6/. franchise, an eloquent 
reasoner easily proves the inexpediency of excluding from 
the suffrage an intelligent and meritorious section of the 
community. The artisans of the great towns read Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s newspapers; they invest their money in his Post 
Office Savings’ Banks; and some of them approve of his Bill 
for granting Government Annuities. With amiable candour, 
he has lately inquired from deputations of workmen why 
they have for some years ceased to agitate for the extension 
of the franchise; and the delegates have been ready with the 
judicious answer that they only postponed their demands to a 
more convenient season. According to his custom, Mr. 
GLapstoNE proved too much for his immediate purpose, for 
the greater part of his argument would have a appli- 
cable to a project of universal s In his rhetorical 
zeal, he threw on the adversaries of change the burden of 
vindicating the exclusion of any candidate for the franchise, 
and as no class is without merits or qualities which admit of 
a favourable description, the acceptance of the challenge might 
involve embarrassing consequences. For the time, Mr. 
Gtapstone probably forgot that the existing constituencies 
also have virtues of their own, and that their political power 
would be annihilated ys large addition to their numbers. A 
few years ago, he displayed equal fluency in defending small 
boroughs because they provided minorities with a representa- 
tion, and because they broke the dead level of political 
uniformity. Variety and singleness are equally susceptible of 
ornamental treatment in the hands of a skilful artist. If Mr. 
GLaDsToNE Were suddenly possessed with zeal for a despotic. 
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Government, he would expatiate with copious facility on the 
advantages which are inherent in the form of absolute 
monarchy. 


For once the speech will have attracted less attention than 
the speaker, whether he is regarded as a member of the pre- 
sent.Government or as the possible leader of a great political 
party, Whatever may have been the recommendations of Mr. 

ings’ Bill, it was obviously unn for a Minister to 
support it in an elaborate oration. Lord Patmerston might 
possibly have voted for the measure, but he would first have 
shown, as in his speech on Mr. Locke Krno’s motion, that the 
scheme was faulty, unseasonable, and practically absurd. The 
abstinence of the Government from any attempt to introduce a 
Refotm Bill explains its policy more clearly and authoritatively 
than any which can be delivered from the Treasury 
Bench. No Parliamentary doctrine is sounder than the 
principle that great measures ought not to be entrusted to 
private members. Before a Minister undertakes an organic 
change in the Constitution, he is bound to ascertain 
that he is in earnest, and to prove his sincerity by 
staking his tenure of office on the issue. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Patmerston, and as an uncom- 
promising Reformer, Mr. GLapsTone is in an inextricable 
dilemma. There had been no reason to suspect that he was 
discontented with the inaction to which he has been a party, 
until he declared himself a supporter of Mr. Baryes, It is 
unfortunate that his new convictions should coincide with an 
approaching dissolution, and with a possible Ministerial crisis. 
If the Danish muddle becomes intolerable, the popular feeling 
will revenge itself on Lord Russett, and Lord PaLMerston 
will share the fate of his colleague. Neither statesman is 
likely to recover his political position, and consequently the 
Liberal party will stand in need of a chief. Mr. GLapstone, 
perhaps conscious that he is imperfectly trusted even 
by his warmest Parliamentary admirers, may desire to secure 
an independent hold on those numerous portions of the com- 
munity which feel or profess a wish for Parliamentary Reform. 
Having virtually pledged himself to the unlimited extension 
of the suffrage, he will find it easy to adopt the ballot. It is 
not impossible that his supposed personal calculations may be 
justified by the event; but English statesmen have generally 
found it dangerous to separate themselves from their colleagues 
and allies. Lord RussEx has expiated in permanent exclusion 
from the highest office of the State a similar error; nor will 
experienced politicians feel their limited confidence in Mr. 
Gtapstone confirmed by his appeal to the opinions or preju- 
dices of the outside masses. A more cautious speaker would 
have alleged some hope of practical advantage in sup- 
port of his proposals of constitutional changes; but Mr. 
Guapstone has never displayed, among his multifarious 
accomplishments, the intuitive sagacity which is the highest 
form of common sense. It is by no means improbable that 
the dissatisfaction which must be felt within the Cabinet may 
accelerate its fall. 


ENGLISH POLICY ON THE DANISH QUESTION. 


fa House of Commons, fairly representing the opinion 
of the classes from which its members are taken, has, on 
more than one occasion, expressed unqualified sympathy with 
the Danish cause. The cheers which greeted the announce- 
ment of the naval combat at the mouth of the Elbe were 
spontaneous and sincere, nor have intfmations been wanting 
of the deep annoyance which has been caused by the slights 
which English policy and diplomacy have recently incurred. 
The judgment of society almost unanimously confirms the in- 
dignant reprobation of German proceedings which is felt or 
uttered within the walls of Parliament, and the few dis- 
sentients who still obstinately regard both sides of the question 
are content to listen in prudent silence to the verdict of an 
irresistible majority. The Government which has so long 
defied opposition is exposed to imminent danger, as the 
Foreign Department, which had so long been its principal 
reliance, has suddenly become profoundly unpopular, It 
was strange that a debate on the remote question of a 
61. borough franchise should illustrate the unstable tenure of 
the Cabinet and the forebodings of its members; yet the 
principal speaker against the extension of the suffrage was 
generally spplanded when he wished for one hour of Cas- 
TLEREAGH, in whose time “ England was not the laughing- 
“ stock of Europe.” Lord Russet might perha bes that 
it cost five or six hundred millions sterling to aks Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH for a time dictator of the European Coalition, and 
that, whether the world laughs or wonders at the Foreign Office 
bluebooks, England is far more powerful in 1864 than in 


18 Mr, Wurtesipe’s historical comparisons are, however, 
good enough for his purpose, if they point and stimulate the 
irritation which undoubtedly prevails in the House of Commons, 
Mr, Guapstone’s advocacy of the claims of the working ¢ 

has also a possible relation to the Danish difficulty, The leader 
of a future Opposition, and the expectant chief of a 
subsequent Ministry, is not unwilling to issue a manifesto 
of his own domestic policy which may avail him when 
Holstein and Schleswig are completely forgotten. When 
the occupants of Downing Street figuratively advertise for 
lodgings, it may be presumed that a change of Govern- 
ment is regarded as not improbable. Mr, Grapstone is 
not known to have taken any prominent share in the 
Danish negotiations. If Lord Patmerston and Lord RusseLy 
succumb under the weight of diplomatic failure, their 
most eloquent colleague, though he must share their re- 
signation, will enjoy with little drawback the credit which ig 
due to his financial achievements, and perhaps he may earn 
additional popularity by the earnestness of his new-born zeal 
for Parliamentary Reform. 


Whatever weight attaches in the councils of Europe to the 
opinion of the English Parliament has been placed in the 
Danish scale. Neither the Lords nor the Commons affect 
impartiality or suspension of judgment. The Government 
also has of late adopted a menacing attitude, and official 
speakers from time to time deprecate censure by significant 
mention of the Channel Fleet in the Downs. The expedien 
of spirited language depends wholly on the intentions which 18 
indicates or conceals. If England purposes war on the failure 
of negotiation, it is politic, as well as natural, to allow the 
iron hand to be seen through the velvet glove. Austria 
and Prussia have received full warning of the dangers 
which they may hereafter incnr by alienating the good- 
will of their ancient ally, and it.is not impossible that the 
threatened despatch of an English fleet to the Baltic may 
induce them to reconsider their policy or to modify their 
pretensions. In short, it is more adyantageous to obtain conces- 
sions by warlike demonstrations than to proceed to actual hos- 
tilities; but it is absolutely necessary that, when perempto 
demands are tendered, they should be backed by a fixed 
resolution to proceed on refusal to the last extremity. Mr, 
DisrakEtt lately declared, in the name of his ty, his 
adhesion to a peaceful policy; but it is uncertain a the 
House of Commons supports his opinion, and the Ministers 
may possibly have been taunted and provoked into projects of 
interference. The war, if there should be a war, would be dis- 
tinguished among national quarrels by its exclusively disin- 
terested character. Through victory or defeat, England 
has nothing to gain in a contest with Germany, and, 
in addition to the expense and loss of the war, the 
traditional maxims. of national policy would be gene- 
rously offered as a wholesale sacrifice on the altar of 
duty or of chivalrous sympathy. There are no trea 
obligations to discharge, and the principal result of the struggle 
would be to derange the balance of power. Already the 
supposed partiality of the English Government for Denmark 
has driven Austria and Prussia into the arms of Russia; and 
it is supposed that, at the approaching meeting of the Sove- 
reigns at Garstein, the Holy Alliance will be practically revived, 
The great German Powers deserve punishment for their 
oppressive conduct; and, by a rapid process of logic, it ig 
concluded that the duty of punishing them is incumbent 
upon England. In this case there would be neither a 
Savoy nor a Nice to supplement and vulgarize the pure 
idea for which war would be made. The Government 
and the Parliament would be acting as austere and pase 
sionless ministers of abstract and unremunerative justice, 
It would be unfortunate that English fleets and armies 
would be incidentally employed in maintaining the right of 
the Great Powers to alter the succession of minor States, and 
in coercing a dissatisfied population into acquiescence in 
foreign rule. There is, perhaps, no more severe test of virtue 
than the endurance of gratuitous suffering for the achieve- 
ment of ends which are in themselves undesirable. If the 
English nation has attained to so heroic a pitch of reso- 
—_ it cannot too loudly announce its determination to the 
wor 


Within and without the walls of the House of 
Commons there are politicians who deliberately accept, 
with all its consequences, the championship of a cause 
which they believe to be just; but it may be doubted 
whether every voice which is raised in applause of Den- 
mark or in denunciation of Germany expresses a judg- 
ment equally consistent. If peace is, after all, to be 
maintained, even in spite of the possible failure of the 
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(Conference, it is injudicious and undignified to utter 
offensive protests against inevitable events. Menace and 
courtesy may, under varying circumstances, be equall 
effective, but vituperation, in the absence of force, destroys all 
possibility of influence. Whatever Germany might think of 
an English fleet in the Baltic, there is nothing alarming, and 
much that is irritating, in the cheers which celebrate the dis- 
comfiture of a little Austrian and Prussian squadron. It is 
not desirable that the English plenipotentiaries should repre- 
sent a professedly unfriendly Power, unless they are authorized 
to propose the active interference of their Government as an 
alternative to the adoption of their recommendations. In the 
earlier stages of the controversy, notwithstanding occasional 
petulance of language, Lord Russext preserved with com- 
mendable success the tone of impartiality which alone 
befits an arbitrator. It is too probable that in the 
Conference the ‘representatives of France and Russia may 
profit by the contrast between their own neutral calmness and 
the eager partisanship of England. In Germany, any English 
suggestion is at once discredited by its origin, on the not 
unreasonable assumption that it proceeds from a hostile 
feeling. Declamation about the left bank of the Rhine and 
the partition of Poland is correctly interpreted as a partially 
articulate expression of helpless anger. The use of argument 
in public or private matters is to convince or to persuade, and 
the Germans must possess superhuman forbearance if they are 
diverted from their purpose by incessant contumely. As 
their whole nation is unanimous in approving of the Danish 
war, there is no malcontent section of the community to whom 
foreign censors can appeal. 


As the Conference has, after all, assembled, it is not abso- 
lutely impossible that some beneficial result may ensue from 
its deliberations. It appears that Austria and Prussia were 
willing to agree to an arniistice, on the reasonable condition 
that it should extend to the sea as well as to the land. When 
the Emperor Napo.eon wished to recommend an armistice to 
the American belligerents two years ago, his plan included a 
similar stipulation. As the trifling pressure of the blockade 
of two or three German ports is wholly insufficient to influence 
the fortunes of the war, the Danish Government had no 
adequate reason for insisting on an obnoxious arrangement. 
At last the Danes agreed on a suspension of arms for a month, 
instead of a formal armistice; and perhaps their com- 
parative Frases! may have been caused by their suc- 
cess in the naval combat near Heligoland. There is a 
certain satisfaction in the knowledge that a purposeless 
struggle is not actually proceeding in Jutland or Funen; but 
a month is a short interval, and the invading Powers may 
take the opportunity of augmenting and reorganizing their 
forces. The distinction between the Latin and English terms 
for the intermission of fighting is not readily intelligible, but 
it seems that a suspension of arms is something short of an 
armistice. Lord Russe. forgot to explain the backwardness 
of the Danes, though he gave their hesitation the sanction of 
his approval. Three months ago, he justified their refusal to 
evacuate Schleswig because the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments had no right to demand the concession. 
An opposite decision would have averted the dis- 
asters of the Danish army, which might easily have 
been foreseen. The refusal of an armistice is equally 
spirited and equally suicidal. There is no use in acknowledg- 
ing the extreme rights of the weaker belligerent unless it is 
intended to help him to assert them. The best service which 
can be rendered to Denmark is to discountenance unreason- 
able pretensions, and to recommend such sacrifices as may be 
necessary for securing a tolerable peace. If the Danish 
Ministers are determined to claim everything which they 
might have plausibly asked before the war began, it would 
have been better not to raise even the faint hopes which were 
excited by the assembling of the Plenipotentiaries. Austria 
and Prussia will be glad of an excuse for repudiating their 
remaining professions of moderation. 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION, 


DF sry in the House of Commons on the principles of 

taxation, or on abstract Year oa of any kind, is so 
startling an innovation upon all the habits of that assembly that 
it is impossible to pass over the phenomenon without notice, if 
only for its strangeness. It is true that the resolution proposed 
by Mr. Wuite for appointing a Select Committee to consider 
every detail of our policy, had a very impracticable air ; 
vand it is not less true that the particular direction in which 
the member for Brighton would have desired to lead his Com- 


mittee was the reverse of that to which the conclusions of 
our best financiers and the feelings of the House of Commons 
would have pointed. Perhaps it was to their perception of 
the tendency of Mr. Wurrter’s crotchets, quite as much as to the 
essentially English distaste for the discussion of abstract 
principles, that the apathy of the members present may be 
ascribed, but Mr. GLapstone did no more than justice to the 
subject which he shelved when he characterized it as one of 
the greatest importance. 

Past experience has sufficiently shown that people may 
prosper under a system of taxation that defies all principle, and 
that falls with very unequal incidence upon different classes. 
If Mr. Wuire’s Committee had met, and arrived at the wisest 
possible conclusion to its formidable labours, future experience 
would probably have taught us also that people may grumble 
under the most perfectly adjusted imposts that the wit of man 
can devise. Theoretical exactitude in the apportionment of 
the burdens of taxation would perhaps do but little to make 
the country, as a whole, either richer or more con- 
tented than it is at present; and we are by no means 
sure that there is a single grain of truth in the hackneyed 
prediction that, if taxes were fair, tax-payers would be less 
inclined to evade their share of the burden. There is no 
sufficient evidence as yet before the world that the many thou- 
sands who return less than their true incomes under 
Schedule D. are moved only by a conscientious desire -to 
correct the inequalities of an Act of Parliament, and are im- 
pelled to a profitable fraud by an overwhelming sense of 
duty. Mr. Gapstone’s theory of an immutable disposition in 
a large portion of mankind to reduce to a minimum their 
contributions to the State is, perhaps, a sounder view of the 
dominant principle. Enthusiasts probably over-estimate 
the influence which a change in our principles of 
taxation would have on the wealth, the content, and the 
morality of the country ; and yet, after all these qualifications, 
it is impossible to deny that the question of the incidence of 
taxation is one which has been little understood and too much 
neglected. It does not follow that a system of taxation which 
should make the nearest approach to absolute justice as 
between classes and individuals would largely increase the 
aggregate wealth of the nation; but the general happiness 
depends much more on the distribution than on the amount 
of wealth, and it would not be unworthy of Parliament to 
concern itself with the question how best it might relieve 
those among us who may be loaded with more than their fair, 
share of the common burden. 


It can scarcely be said that our existing fiscal code has been 
put together with any notion of obtaining such a balance of 
taxation as would mulct every man in his due proportion; 
and the broad result has, in fact, been arrived at by yielding 
sometimes to one principle and sometimes to another, and 
more often still to the doctrine of expediency which teaches 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay his hands upon any: 
commodity which can be easily reached. The only sound 
general principle which can be traced in our fiscal legislation 
is the rule that taxation ought not to be imposed for the 
purpose of interfering with trade in the interest of a pro- 
tected class; and it is remarkable that this now universally 
accepted maxim was established as a dogma, not by the in- 
quiries of Parliament, but by an organized agitation 
in favour of a legislative change which up to the eve of. 
its final triumph wag decried in the House of Commons 
as a mere theory unworthy the attention of practical legis- 
lators. That there are other principles of taxation not 
less deserving of recognition than the doctrine of Free Trade few 
economists would be bold enough to deny, but none of them have 
been backed by the same energetic pressure which ultima 
forced the House of Commons to repudiate the theory of Pro- 
tection. Such agitation as has been attempted on financial 
subjects since the repeal of the Corn laws has been based 
upon the crude fallacies which appear to have tempted the 
member for Brighton to undertake the hopeless task of urging 
the House of Commons to enter upon an abstract inquiry 
into the principles of taxation, and it is not surprising 
that the understood of the mover should have 
intensified the traditional aversion to any investigation of the 
kind. Nor is it possible that any good could have resulted 
from the labours of a Select Committee. The enthusiasm 
which alone could have made the toil of an adequate inquiry 
endurable is scarcely consistent with the philosophical im- 
partiality without which the inquiry would be worthless. 
All experience teaches that principles of legislation, whether 
on financial or other topics, must be developed by the 
writings of thoughtful men, and the discussion of interested 
ativocates beyond the walls of Parliament, rather than by the 
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direct action of such a body as a Select Committee. Boards and 
committees are sometimes capable enough of balancing expe- 
diencies or collecting evidence of facts, but they never succeed 
in discovering principles. There have already been two 
Committees on one much-vexed question of financial policy— 
the adjustment of the Income-tax; and even with this 
comparatively narrow question before them, neither Mr. 
Home’s Committee nor Mr. Hupparp’s can be said to have 
come to any conclusion at all, or to have added one iota to 
our knowledge of the principles of taxation. A very crude 
scheme which Mr. Hume had borrowed from a clique of actuaries 
was in effect quashed by the failure of the first investigation, and 
a still cruder proposal of Mr. Husparp’s was directly nega- 
tived by the report of his own Committee; but neither in 
the one case nor the other was any useful contribution made 
to the science of equitable taxation. 

The fate of the vastly larger inquiry which Mr. Waite 
proposed may be easily imagined, but the inability of the 
House of Commons to investigate the principles of tax- 
ation ought not to be mistaken for a proof that no such 
principles exist. In point of fact, upon this as upon other 
subjects as to which opinion is particularly immature, 
every argument in Parliament or elsewhere is sure to 
be based on dogmas which, in the absence of anything 
better, are assumed to represent immutable principles, 
and, what is more mischievous, our actual legislation is 
founded upon notions which will no more bear investigation 
than the once respected fallacy of protection for native in- 
dustry. Even the sound theory of Free Trade itself is in 
some danger of being distorted into the fallacy that all 
Customs Duties are an abomination. Because Sir Rosert 
PEEL was at last convinced that duties ought not to be imposed 
for the sake of making the whole nation tributary to a favoured 
class, it has almost come to be assumed by one class of poli- 
ticians that every reduction or abolition of a duty must 
needs be a tribute to the policy of Free Trade. A pervading 
error of a more negative, but not less influential kind, may be 
seen in the general oblivion of the fact that the incidence of 
a tax once settled on a permanent basis is wholly different 
from that of the same tax when liable to perpetual fluctuations. 
But if we trace the working of other financial fallacies which 
have a less respectable origin, we shall find that by far the 
greater part of our fiscal policy is based upon assumed theories 
which are asserted by none so loudly as by those who would most 
deprecate the idea that there can be such a thing asa science of 
taxation. Upon what grounds is the enormous taxation of 

irits ordinarily justified? Simply on the assumed principles 

t it is right to impose penal taxation on indulgences which 
are not favourable to the morality and well-being of the com- 
munity, and that there can be no injustice in levying from any 
man a tax which he can, if he pleases, escape by foregoing a 


* favourite enjoyment. In the case of tobacco, the only defence 


of the extra tax upon smokers is that which rests upon the 
second of these two supposed principles, and yet it is by no 
means clear that either the one or the other principle is sound ; 
and it is at any rate certain that they are not applied 
with impartial equality to all subjects and all classes. An- 
other dogma received with universal respect among the so- 
ealled practical financiers is the rule that taxation should be 
levied on income, and not on capital, and yet the doctrine 
itself, when probed to the bottom, amounts to very little 
more than the ancient maxim of policy and conve- 
nience that taxes should never be levied in very heavy 
sums at any one time. Another singular class of im- 
posts, which really rest upon a not unnatural sentiment, 
are almost always defended upon grounds which cer- 
tainly need a good deal of justification before they 
can be accepted as the concentration of wisdom. A man who 
receives the testamentary em of a stranger is made to pay 
a much heavier tax than one who takes a legacy from a rela- 
tion. No reason can be assigned for this, except that the 
acquisition of an unexpected piece of luck is supposed to render 
the fortunate subject an appropriate and tolerably patient 
victim for the CuanceLtor of the Excurquer. But here, 
again, the principle is, to say the least, questionable, and its 
universal application would entirely remodel the whole frame- 
work of our financial policy. Such illustrations might be 
multiplied without number, and the irresistible conclusion is, 
that it is very far from true that, in matters of taxation, Par- 
liament practically rejects theory as consistently as its abhor- 
rence of an inquiry into first principles would lead one to 
suppose. It would be much more nearly correct to say that 
the whole course of legislation on this important class of 
questions is the result of a mass of unproved, undigested, and 
often conflicting theories, which exercise an overpowering 


influence not always distinctly appreciated, but not different 
in kind from the once irresistible force of the doctrine of pro- 
tection. Those who would see sound principle take the 
place of this strange compound of questionable theories are 

haps best entitled to call themselves the practical men, and 
it is not right to forget this truth, even though for once it 
has been advocated by a dreamer who is possessed by the 
crudest fallacy of all. 


THE BEY OF TUNIS. 


i. oo has lately forced itself into the notice of the 
civilized world by having an insurrection. Previously, 
it must be owned, the civilized world had almost forgotten 
that there was such a place as Tunis. The red caps worn 
throughout the East were regularly supplied from its primitive 
manufactories, and the Jews, who insist on settling and lending 
money in the most out of the way places, were fleeced and 
persecuted there, to the great vexation of Sir Moses Monre- 
FiorE. But, otherwise, Tunis was forgotten. France, indeed, 
has for some time taken Tunis under its cgereed that is, 
it has done nothing to benefit the Bry or his subjects, but it 
has resolutely insisted that no one shall do what France 
declines. Even so long as twenty years ago, M. Guizor 
conceived the great idea that the balance of power in Europe 
required that Tunis should be kept in a state of perpetual 
barbarism. The Porte at that time had a vague notion that, 
as Tunis was nominally a fief of the Porte, and as the rule of 
the Bry was a scandal and a nuisance, the best thing 
would be to assert the dominant rights of the Sutran, and 
to introduce into Tunis that sort of order and good govern- 
ment which prevails at Constantinople. But the French would 
not hear of this. If Tunis were made part of Turkey, it would 
be exposed to all the intrigues, plots, and counter-plots with 
which the European Powers oblige the Porte to purchase its 
proud privilege of existing on sufferance. Accordingly, France 
forbad the Suxtan to think of making his nominal supremacy 
over Tunis a real one. If the Suttan tried to reduce the Bey 
to submission by a naval demonstration, the French fleet was 
ready to prevent the success of the maneuvre. If the Sutran 
preferred a land expedition, M. Guizor ascertained that a 
long stretch of desert and a chaos of savage wanderin 
Arabs would render the attempt hopeless. Thus the united 
influences of French interposition, an adverse soil, and a 
widely-spread population of barbarians were strong enough to 
secure the Bey a perfect immunity from foreign aggression. 
But the Bey has still to settle with his own subjects, 
and recently he has failed to please those on whom his 
Government There has been an insurrection, and 
the Bry has to come to terms with the insurgents. The 
did not approve of the improvements in taxation whi 
he considered , and they entertained a rooted 
dislike of the tribunals provided for them by the sovereign 
authority. On both points the Bry has had to yield, and the 
concessions he has made throw a strong light on the position 
which every Mahomedan Power might find itself obliged to 
occupy if its subjects rose in earnest rebellion against it. 
The Porte has been preserved partly by the jealousy 
and riv of the great European Powers, and partly by 
the astonishing apathy of the Bulgarians. But the example 
of Tunis may be taken as an instance of what a Mahomedan 
Power would do if left to itself in face of a successful insur- 
rection. The Bry is what the Suntan would be if Sir 
Henry Butwer and his colleagues were to abandon Con- 
stantinople, and thus the history of the petty ‘Tunisian insur- 
rection has an interest which would be wanting to it if it did 
not exhibit in miniature what might easily happen on a 
large scale at Constantinople if opposing influences were 
withdrawn. 

The Bey is evidently the most good-natured, the easiest, 
the most flexible of potentates. He had imposed a new tax, 
but he has no notion of insisting on it if the tax-payers object. 
He explains that it was for the good of the State that he had 
ordered an increase of the capitation tax. This increase 
would have produced no disadvantage to his subjects. But 
his subjects would not see it as he saw it, and he is the most 
accommodating of rulers. The Tunisians did not like paying 
more money, and either did not perceive or did not believe in 
the advantages which these extra payments would bring 
with them. “ As our decree has produced disorders in the 
“ country, and as we do not desire the injury of our subjects, 
“‘ who are the props of our Government, we have hastened,” 
the Bry good-naturedly observes, ‘to put an end to the 
“ disturbances.” No way of putting an end to disturbances 
about taxation could be simpler than that adopted. All there- 
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fore was serene, or as the Bry puts it, “ we have abolished the 
“ increase of tax which we had imposed, and have reduced 
“ the tax to its original amount.” The Governors of Pro- 
vinces are therefore instructed to assemble the inhabitants of 
their districts,and the chiefs and head men of their towns, 
aud then to lay before them the Bry’s decree, and appease 
their anxieties. Apparently, the anxieties of the Tunisians are 
very any Seer But this is not all. The Bry’s subjects 
had complained that they did not like the ordinary tribunals 
of justice, and do not find in them the source of law and justice 


which they desired. The Bey magnanimously announces that | 


this is a matter of perfect indifference to him. Whose dog is 
he, that he should care whether his subjects sue before one 
tribunal or another? It has been brought to our notice, the Bey 
remarks, that our subjects desire to employ the existing courts of 
justice no longer. Very good ; why should they resort to Courts 
of which they disapprove? Our subjects, it is announced, are 
now at liberty to have their disputes settled wherever they 
think fit, Am aggrieved subject may henceforth go either to 
the Governor, or to the administrative tribunals, or to the 
religious tribunals, or to the Bey himself. What more can the 
most exacting of subjects require than this? The Tunisians 
are now at liberty to pay only the taxes of which they approve, 
and may be bound exclusively by the decisions of tribunals 
which decide as good Mahomedans would wish. If the 
Tunisians henceforth complain of their Bry, they are the 
most unreasonable of mortals, more especially as he offers to 
see any of them at any time, and reminds them that his hall of 
justice is always opened to the oppressed. After this, who 
can doubt that the Bry is the most mild and merciful of 
governors ? 


But, then, how are the benevolent intentions of the Bry to 
be made known, and what is to happen if wilful men refuse to 
listen to the voice of so mild and benevolent a ruler? The 
Governors are to tell everybody of the proclamation, and to do 
all they can to prevent persons from sowing discord, which the 
Bry says “may disturb the peace of the population ’—a mild 
description of the dangers of the future, when, at this moment, 
no man’s life or property is safe in the chief town of the Bry’s 
Government. Still, the Bey is aware that the kind of persons 
who sow discord may possibly not much mind the Governor 
when he tells them his message. So he proceeds to point 
out what will be the consequences to such a person. In the 
first place, he will offend against the precepts of his religion ; 
in the next place, he will plunge his country, his family, and 
his native town into destruction; and lastly—which is a sad 
“ bathos—he will only have himself to thank.” “This decree,” 
the Bry concludes by saying, “is to be executed by those 
“ whom we have commissioned to settle disputed affairs— 
“ namely, by the religious tribunal, the administrative tribunal 
“and the Governor. May Gop afford His help.” The Bey 
may well invoke the assistance of Heaven, for evidently there 
is not much earthly chance of the administrative, or religious, 
or any other tribunal executing any decree at all. Chaos is 
come to this poor little Mahomedan State, and quaint, pious, 
gentle decrees are scarcely the things to put matters straight 
again, A Bey who is not an awful, dismal, bloody tyrant is 
not a Bey worth having, and if the European Powers do not 
interfere, the power and the days of the amiable creature will 
soon be at an end. Italy and France have some sort of interest 
in Tunis, for Italy has islands close off the coast, and Algeria 
is near enough to give France an excuse for interference. 
But, at any rate, no one has interfered hitherto. Probably 
this is the last specimen we shall ever have of a 
Mahomedan power going into decay before our eyes 
without the nations of Europe having brought about the 
ruin or striven to avert it. This Bry, who has lost his 
power of shooting and hanging disobedient subjects, and now 
tells his people that if they do not like to pay taxes they need 
not, and that if they have any objection to the constituted 
tribunals they may have their disputes settled in any way 
they fancy, is so unlike the real original Mahomedan despot that 
we may be sure the state of things is nearly at an end in which 
independent Beys flourished in Tunis. It is true that, in other 
countries, rulers have acted in much the same way and 
have confessed their impotence as candidly. The Sovereigns 
who bowed before the storm of 1848 were equally liberal in 
their offers to let every one have exactly his own way; 
and it must be owned that the part of the proclamation in 
which the Bey points out that he had decided on a measure 
necessary for the good of the State, and that it seemed 
clear to him that it was his duty to carry it out, but that at 
the same time he will abandon it at once if any one dislikes 
it, is very much in the style of Sir George Grey. But then 
Christian Europe can recover itself from revolutions, Con- 


tinental Sovereigns regain their power, and a Home Secre- 
tary who knows his own mind will some day come into 
office. But a Mahomedan Power in decay has no chanee 
of restoration. There is nothing with life in it and a 
future before it that can be restored. The sick man of 
Tunis is very sick indeed, and the French and Italian 
doctors will, we may guess, very soon arrive to put him 
out of his misery. 


AMERICA. 


HE defeats which the Federal armies have sustained in 
Louisiana and North Carolina, although they may not 
be sufficiently important to affect the issue of the principal 
campaign, are not inconsiderable disasters. The loss of the 
entire garrison of Plymouth, with all its arms and stores, 
will be seriously felt at a time when the Northern Comman- 
der-in-Chief is using every exertion to mass his forces for the 
capture of Richmond. If the popular conjecture is well 
founded, General Grant had determined to effect a diversion 
by moving the troops in North Carolina into Virginia during 
his own advance on the capital, and it is not.improbable that the 
loss of Plymouth may account for the long delay in opening 
the campaign. The postponement of the decisive struggle 
will be advantageous to the Confederates, as it will enable 
them to complete their defences, and perhaps, in the Southern 
districts, to get in their summer crops. The rout of General 
Banks’s army at Shreveport appears to have been both com- 
plete and disgraceful. Since Bull’s Run, it may be doubted 
whether, except perhaps at Chicamauga, any considerable body _ 
of Federal troops has given way to so ruinous a panic. The 
Confederate pursuit at Chicamauga was checked by the resolute 
obstinacy of General Tuomas, but no officer of the army of 
Louisiana appears to have been equal to the occasion. The 
soldiers were probably as brave as their comrades, but they 
must soon have discovered that they were sacrificed to the 
ignorance of an amateur general. General Banks is the only 
civilian who has, from the beginning of the war, been entrusted 
with any important military command. There can be little 
doubt that, notwithstanding his respectable character and not 
contemptible ability, he will henceforth be withdrawn, like 
Butver and Fremont, from positions in which his professional 
shortcomings may be dangerous. As it is now admitted that he 
lost 4,000 prisoners, with his guns and his waggons, his entire 
army must be for a long time incapable of active operations. 
The city of New Orleans will probably be retained by the 
Federals, because it is commanded from the river; but it may 
be presumed that no further attempt will at present be 
made upon Texas, and it is probable that the greater of 
Louisiana will remain under the control of the Confederacy. 
Higher up the Mississippi, the Federal Generals will find 
some difficulty in maintaining the conquests of last year. De- 
cisive operations may, however, be expected in Virginia and 
in Western Tennessee. The Government of Washington 
is judiciously reinforcing its main armies to the extreme 
limit of its resources, and the offer of 100,000 militia 
troops for garrison service by the Western States will render 
a large number of r soldiers available in the field. 
It may be doubted whether the Presipent was wholly 
satisfied with a‘ patriotic offer which, nevertheless, he ma 
have found it expedient to accept. The militia garrisons wi 
combine the merit of serving their country in an important 
crisis with the personal convenience of exemption from a 
possible draft. While the weekly losses of the Federal armies 
are counted by thousands, the business of recruiting becomes 
every day more indispensable and more difficult. It is im- 
possible to ascertain whether the bounties continue to attract 
volunteers, nor has the number of re-enlisted veterans ever 
been approximately stated. The entire North seems to be 
waiting for the result of General Grant’s campaign, and 
perhaps it is assumed that, while victory will remove almost 
all difficulties, failure will enforce a change in the- whole 
character of the contest. If money constitutes the sinews of 
war, military success is rapidly becoming, in its turn, the main- 
spring of finance. 


The Presidential contest is practically suspended until some 
probable conjecture can be formed as to the issue of the 
Virginian campaign. Mr. Lincoxn’s hopes may be defeated by 
General Grant's success, or by a failure which will arouse 
irritation in the country. If the election were about to take 
place immediately, the Republicans would command a majority, 
and their vote would probably be given to Mr. Lincoun. 
General Fremont’s friends are disinclined to attend the Con- 
vention of the party at Baltimore, because they foresee that 
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their candidate will be left in a minority ; and the Democrats 
are prudently waiting for events before they choose between 
Grant and M‘Crexian. [If all other generals disappoint po- 
pular expectation, and if it becomes necessary to fall back on 
the only commander who was dismissed after winning an 
important battle, Mr. Lixcotn’s avowed hostility to M‘CLEL- 
LAN would seriously embarrass the Republican party. It 
might be suggested, with some plausibility, that the most 
trusted leader of the army would also be the most eligible 
head of the Government, and it is certain that the jealousy 
which has prevailed between the authorities at Washington 
and the generals in the field has been highly detrimental to the 
public interests. As Americans themselves are wholly 
unable to foresee the result of the election, it is not surprising 
that foreigners should be hopelessly puzzled. It fortunately 
happens that the choice of a President exclusively concerns 
the people of the United States. 


Congress has at last awakened to the necessity of providing 
revenue, and the Republican press deserves credit for its 
consistent protest against the previous neglect of a primary 
duty. The estimated internal revenue is to be raised to 
80,000,000l., in addition to 20,000,000/. which Mr. CHase 
expects to derive from the Customs. The expenditure is 
calculated at 160,000,000. ; so that the revenue would exceed 
the required amount of loans in the proportion of five to three. 
If the taxes are voted, and afterwards fully paid, the United 
States will at last have a right to boast that they exceed all 
other nations in their public burdens, as well as in their 
prodigal outlay of money and men. The experience, however, 
of the past year suggests a suspicion that the tax Bills are 
intended rather to give confidence to the public creditor than 
to provide for the actual wants of the Government. The 
internal revenue has, thus far, fallen far short of the estimates, 
and it seems scarcely probable that a heavier percentage will 
be more readily paid. It matters little by what nominal factor 
zero is multiplied, and the income-tax at least has proved 
almost wholly imaginary. Mr. GuapstTone, ina recent debate, 
quoted some returns for property-tax which displayed an 
unexpected depth of poverty among the reputed capitalists of 
New York; but the absence of income must be far more sur- 
prising, as the Federal Treasury has only received 100,000l. 
to represent a percentage of three per cent. If the whole 
income were confiscated, it would apparently only produce 
the insignificant sum of three or four millions. The advocates 
of vigorous taxation assure the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the House of Representatives that they have undervalued 
the patriotic liberality of the people; but if there had been 
a general demand for sounder principles of finance, the 
provision of a considerable revenue would not have been 
deferred to the fourth year of a costly war. The 
Americans have, undoubtedly, large capabilities,of taxation ; 
but it is still uncertain whether they are prepared to contri- 
bute sufficiently to the public necessities. Mr. Case will 
probably find that the improvement of his credit by the 
adoption of his proposals for taxation will scarcely balance 
the uneasiness which must have been caused by the wilful 
frauds of the Legislatures of New York and Ohio. The 
repudiation of a portion of the interest which the State 
creditor is entitled to receive has been effected by large 
sections of the community which now requires enormous 
loans for the conduct of the war. It is not certain that the 
financial morality of the Union will transcend the standard 
which has been adopted by some of the most prosperous 
States. 

The singular and violent measure of adding one half to 
the Customs duties for two months is intended to sustain the 
paper currency rather than to increase the revenue. As the 
duties are paid exclusively in gold, the effect of the surcharge 
will be to increase the metallic reserve of the Government, 
unless importers are deterred from taking out their goods for 
consumption. The demand for foreign commodities is at pre- 
sent so great that Mr. Cuase will probably succeed in his imme- 
diate object, at the cost of a serious and arbitrary derangement 
of commerce. ‘The burden which will be imposed on con- 
sumers throughout the Union will greatly exceed any 
possible advantage to the Treasury, for the merchants on 
either side of the water will be obliged in every 
contract. to make an allowance for possible caprices of 
fiscal regulation. Even when Mr. Case is in no immediate 
want of gold, every imported article will be dearer because it 
is liable to sudden charges or deductions. It would be unfair 
to judge too severely a financier whose first duty is to provide 
money by any practicable method, however irregular. The 
Secretary of the Treasury probably wishes to distribute the 
public burdens equitably, but it is above all things necessary 


that he should not starve the war. The Acts which Congress 
has passed at his recommendation to prohibit bargains in 
gold will probably be inoperative rather than oppressive, and 
the objection to the policy of restriction is rather that it is 
useless than that it is essentially unjust. Mr. Cuasr’s political 
adversaries now charge him with corruption, and foreign critics 
easily show that many of his operations have been wasteful ; 
but he may fairly boast that the armies have been regularly 
paid, and that the Government has never been at a loss for 
provisions or stores. The high rate of interest will, on the 
return of peace, facilitate a reduction of the charge of the 
debt, and the renewal of cash payments may be deferred for 
an indefinite period. 


A MORIBUND PARLIAMENT. 


_—. are morbid conditions of the body politic, as of 
the natural body, from which more is to be learned than 
from periods of perfect vitality and health. To the student of 
the natural history of representative bodies there are few 
stages of Parliamentary existence more instructive than that 
which immediately precedes dissolution. In fact, a cynical 
observer might say that that was the only period during 
the whole life of a Parliament in which it truly deserved 
the name of a representative assembly. During the earlier 
years of the fatal seven within which the span of legis- 
lative existence is confined, all kinds of motives have free 
play. First and foremost, of course, comes the public 
good, by which every senator is, in courtesy, supposed 
to be mainly actuated. Then come a variety of motives of a 
more strictly private character. Places, patronage, honours, 
such as those that were employed to tempt the incorruptible 
Wi.iiams—cards for coveted evening parties, personal pre- 
dilections, personal antipathies—such are the varied consider- 
ations which, at this stage of his Parliamentary life, float 
before the young and ardent imagination of the newly-elected 
independent member. To all and each of them their proper 
weight, according to the circumstances of the moment, is duly 
given. The only consideration which is dismissed as i 

vant is the view that may be entertained by the con- 
stituency that has just returned him. Such as the 
private member is, such is, in his d , the leader 
whom he follows. Clap-traps, for the time, have lost their 
value. Ministerial or Opposition artifices are directed, not to 
opinion out of doors, but to the narrower tactics of the House 
of Commons. During the Parliament which is now drawing to 
its close, the constituencies have enjoyed more than their usual 
amount of consideration in consequence of the age of the 
Prime Minister, and the knowledge that, if his official career 
were in any way terminated, the Parliament would probably 
be terminated at the same time. But still the increasing value 
of a constituency’s opinions upon the Parliamentary Exchange 
has been strikingly manifested of late. It has told upon both sides 
of the House, It has had the effect of tracing out with greater 
exactness the natural limits of parties, and obliterating the 
confusion occasionally introduced by personal feelings 
or purely temporary combinations. Some years ago, for 
instance, there were a number of moderate Liberals who voted 
against the Liberal Government, in antagonism to the precipi- 
tate and breathless character of Mr. Grapstone’s financial 
changes. For a time they stood in an attitude of oppo- 
sition to the Government, and could never be counted 
on for a ‘division. But now, with a general election 
straight ahead, they have fallen back into the ranks. A 
similar phenomenon is traceable on the Conservative side. 
The body of Conservatives which declined to disturb 
the existing Government, and which almost avowedly 
preferred Lord Patmerston to Lord Denny, was, two or 
three years ago, large enongh to deserve the name of a 
party. But the position of Captain Macnzatn is one that 
constituencies do not understand. ‘They insist that their re- 
presentative shall be happy with one dear charmer or the 
other, and consequently the number upon whom Mr. Branp 
can count to go out on a critical division has dwindled to two 
or three. No one can ever tell that a general election may 
not occur before the last infidelity of that kind is forgotten ; 
and, therefore, every such indulgence of a cwur volage is com- 
mitted with the full knowledge that it may lead to a Parlia- 
mentary divorce. 

There is one important exception to the effect of the 
approaching election in consolidating parties. The debate on 
Wednesday last shows that the Radical members are begin- 
ning to be nervous as to the consequences of a meeting with 
their constituencies. ‘There is no party that has played so 
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recklessly with its pledges as they. They were elected to 
obtain Reform, but, instead of honestly striving for the object 
to which they had pledged their efforts, they have used it 
simply as a scarecrow to frighten a Whig 2 oy A into com- 
plaisance. There were several objects on which they had set 
their hearts. They were anxious for changes in the tariff; 
they desired an abolition of the excise on paper, in order 
to enable them to float their penny newspapers without 
overwhelming loss; and they were desirous, above all 
things, to effect an entrance for their party into the 
sacred precincts of office, and to see a real representative 
of the extreme Left holding office under the Crown. The 
tacit agreement has been, that if these demands were granted, 
Reform was not to be seriously pressed; but if the Whigs 
were obdurate—if they clung to their traditional finance—if 
they objected to the adoption into their party of a represen- 
tative of the “ Revolution,” then—Reform. They perfectly 
understood the bargain; and if it had not been for an un- 
toward accident in connexion with moral daggers, it would 
have been scrupulously fulfilled. But it is doubtful 
whether the constituencies have understood it equally 
well. They have felt only a_ limited interest in 
Mr. SransFE.p’s political advancement, or in the success of 

nny paper speculations. The few among them that care about 
Reform care about it intensely, as an instrument for adding 
to the dignity of their class, and thrusting upon others the 
taxes they have to pay. And the account, therefore, that they 
will exact of the representatives who have been using their 
enthusiasm as political coin for the purpose of purchasing a 
substantial equivalent may turn’ out to be more business-like 
than pleasant. An inkling of this awkward possibility has 
found its way into the minds of those representatives; and | 
they are doing their best, like other hardened sinners, to 
make up for a long course of self-indulgence by the 
fervour of a death-bed repentance. But the inevitable 
effect of their sudden and extorted sincerity is to lay bare 
the chasm which for many years has separated the two sections 
of the Liberal party, but which the more extreme moiety has, 
for its own purposes, hitherto thought it judicious to ignore. 
Mr. Guapstone’s sudden revelation of Chartist opinions is, 
of course, a totally different matter. It merely indicates that 
the accounts which he has recently received of the temper of 
the University constituency are not as satisfactory as he could 
wish, and that, in his opinion, it is time to hedge. He is 
looking forward to the conquest of a new constituency ; but 
the more extreme portion of those who applauded his manifesto, 
and who hailed him from that moment as their future leader, 
were merely struggling to regain the favour of electors whom 
they had offended and desired to appease. The division, looked 
on as the vote of a House of Commons which knows not whether 
the morrow may not bring forth the terrors of dissolution, is 
eminently satisfactory. It shows that those constituencies 
which are averse to a degradation of the suffrage outnumber 
those that desire it, even with the aid of all the influence 
that a Government can give, by a majority of 56 in a full 
House. 

Perhaps the difficulties that beset a moribund Parliament 
have in no way been so fully exemplified as upon the foreign 
policy of the country. The question of peace or war has 
been a sore trial to Parliamentary leaders upon both 
sides. Ordinarily, the country is content, upon such ques- 
tions, depending so much for their decision upon special 
knowledge, to accept the guidance of the leaders whom it has 
chosen. Usually the leaders are content to accept the burden 
of that decision. But the imminence of a general election 
has troubled their nerves. They would give anything to 
know whether the polling-booths will contain a majority of 
pacific or of warlike votes. They have no guide to help 
them to such a decision. They are not troubled much with 
principles upon such a subject. The idea of principles which 
should steel a man to disregard the opinions of his constituents 
or his supporters on a great national question, if they were 
adverse to his own convictions, is somewhat antiquated 
now. The press speaks with varying and uncertain sound. The 
people will make no effort to take the question out of the 

ands of those who have the opportunity of being familiar 
with its details. The leaders are left to gaze—without guide 
from principle, and without a hint from popular feeling—into 
the dark future. If the Parliament had been less close to 
its end, they would probably have announced some definite 
course, to which self-respect would have induced them to 
adhere. As it is, they have contented themselves with 
groping for a policy, throwing out perpetual feelers, and 
uttering almost piteous entreaties for some pressure from 


without. The spectacle is calculated to make every English- 


man reflect seriously upon the appearance which our foreign 
policy would probably present if we were blest with annual 
Parliaments. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON AGAIN. 


ie is said to be a characteristic of the ladies that they never 
give up a point. They succeed by dint of perseverance; 
their terebrating powers are, in the long run, irresistible. 
And the secret of female success is, that women have a 
capacity of resisting argument which is seldom possessed by 
men. They simply pass by an argument. They may sce a 
demonstration quite clearly, only they demur, not to its 
conclusiveness, but to the necessity that it should conclude 
anything. They want a certain thing done. Prove that 
it is foolish, mischievous, wrong. They simply begin 
where they began before; and all your talk, persua- 
siveness, and proof is as though it were not. They 
have made up their minds, and after this, all countervailing 
talk is in vain. A feminine intention of some sort or other 
has pervaded the whole of the South Kensington scheme from 
the beginning. Mr. Cove and Sir Wentwortn Ditke belong 
to the nobler sex, but their arts are those of the ladies; their 
science is to know how women rule. It has been proved 
over and over again, as far as human proof can go, that the 
Natural History collection of the British Museum might as 
well be at Hampton Court or Windsor as at Brompton. All 
the men of science have said so; Parliament has said so; 
public opinion has said so. What matter? The thing was 
settled by an irresistible and inevitable decree; and fate must 
be fulfilled. The thing that is to be will be; destiny is 
irreversible and final. The whole world may be one way of 
thinking, but it is all to no purpose; the will of Jove and 
CoLE in the meantime was accomplishing. It has recently 
been announced that the Natural History collections are to be 
removed from Great Russell Street. No, we are wrong. It 
would have been superfluous to announce the intention. To 
have done so would only have let out an undesirable flux of 
Parliamentary objection and scientific reclamation. Mr. W. 
Cowrer, in his superb and arrogant contempt for what people 
like or dislike, was not at the trouble of announcing this very 
serious step, but he at once advertised for plans for the new 
museums. Yet not quite so either; again we must correct 
ourselves. In writing even history, we insensibly fall into a 
description of what ought to be, or what might be. In Mr. 
Cowrer’s case we have to correct our narrative at every 
step. What Mr. Cowper did was to advertise a competition 
for plans for certain buildings to be erected at South Kensing- 
ton—“ the use to which the buildings should be put being a 
“ matter for future consideration ”—“ the proposed building 
“being of space enough to receive the Natural History col- 
“lection of the British Museum, and also the contents of the 
“Patents Museum.” This is the way in which the great 
scientific Museum of Natural History is to be smuggled in to a 
new home to be provided in this characteristic manner; and 
we must apologize for having inadvertently described the 
transaction in the language of common sense, and for having 
improperly attributed some candour and openness to the 
scheme itself. It would have been, of course, only honest and 
fair to have said—We intend to transfer the Natural History 
Museum to Brompton; we have got ground, purchased last 
year under authority of Parliament; we have advertised for 
plans, and we have told competitors the purpose of the 
building. This is what might have been said. What was 
said (we quote the Parliamentary report) was : —“ The first 
“thing is to get designs for the building; the use to which 
“the building should be put would be a matter for future 
“ consideration ; there would be space enough to receive the 
“ Natural History collection, &c. No decision had yet been 
“ come to on the subject of the use of the building; and he 
‘was unable to say at what particular period of time the 
“ matter of the proposed Natural History Museum would be 
“brought before the House.” In the meantime, the com- 
peting plans are prepared, the judges are appointed, the award 
is made, and the prize-plan is chosen. 

Let us recur to the feminine parallel at which we have 
ventured to hint. Suppose that the point in domestic dis- 
cussion is a new bonnet; though it is, no doubt, an 
extreme and paradoxical hypothesis that any wife with 
the spirit of a wife would ever consult a husband on the 
point at all. But suppose the case. You argue against the 
new bonnet. It is not wanted; you cannot pay for it; the 
old bonnet is beautiful; a hat is better; we are going into the 
country ; bonnets are going out, &c. &c. This excellent talk 
might have been spared. The lady lays in her stock of silk, 
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lace, flowers, wire, and whatever goes to the construction 
of feminine head-gear, and burns all the old ones. You put 
a question, after the manner of a Dittwyn, a GREGORY, a 
NortTHcore, or a WaLpoLte. You are answered thus:— 
“The great thing is to get certain millinery materials; the use 
“to which the materials should be put would be a matter for 
“ future consideration. To be sure, the materials, if put together, 
“would serve for the combination of something which might 
“be worn on the head of a lady under certain circumstances. 
“ Still, no decision has been come to as to the use of the said 
“ silk, lace, flowers, &c. &c.; and I am really unable to say 
“ when the matter of the new bonnet will be brought before 
“ my lord and master.” This is certainly sharp, and probably 
successful ; but what of its honesty ? 


The competition so announced came off; and it is needless 
to remark that the number of competitors, and, as is 
well known, their professional rank, was extremely small. 
Thirty-two sets of designs were sent in. Architects are 
shy of Government competitions; and, somehow or other, 
it was whispered about that a gentleman who has had some ex- 
perience at South Kensington was competing. Whether this 
rumour had any effect on the paucity of candidates fora 400/. 
prize, it is impossible to say, but very possible to surmise. The 
competition for the Government offices burnt so many children 
that architects as a body dreaded Mr. Cowrer’s invitation. Mr. 
Scort’s treatment at Lord Patmerston’s hands was not encou- 
raging. Besides which, the nature of the site and proposed build- 
ings was unusually unfavourable to the exercise of original 
genius. The thing was almost settled before it was even an- 
nounced. Originality in a set of buildingsactually touching some 
already in existence was out of the question. Captain Fowke 
had already prejudged the case, and was in every sense 
master of the situation. The site to be occupied was that of 
the Boilers, which Parliament so indignantly refused to 
purchase. But in face of the proposed new buildings, in 
flank of the new buildings, and in rear of the new buildings, 
are Captain Fowxe’s Horticultural Society’s arcades and 
Captain Fowke’s Picture Gallery. Captain Fowke is—and it is 
no discredit to him—architect, engineer, and designer in general 
and in ordinary to South Kensington. And by South Kensing- 
ton we mean the Brompton of the past, the present, the future ; 
the Brompton of the Boilers; the Brompton of the smoky shrub- 
bery, where trees do die and birds don’t sing; the Brompton 
of ‘the present and of fashion and the Graces, whose marble or 
scagliola halls are found so useful to great lords for great 
parties in the middle of the London season ; the Brompton of 
the future and the composite Muses, or “the Acropolis 
“of Art” that is to be; the Brompton not only of 
patents, birds, beasts, and fishes, but the Brompton in 
which patents, birds, beasts, and fishes would “ harmonize 
“with a building which might subsequently be erected 
“ for other purposes of science and art,” as Mr. Cowper, 
letting the cat out of the bag, owned on Friday week. 
After all this, to say that Captain Fowxe won the first prize in 
the competition, and 400/. with it, is almost superfluous. 
Everybody said he would win it, and he won it. To be 
sure, it is also said that his designs do not fulfil the printed 
conditions of competition ; and Professor Kerr, to whom the 
second prize has been given, has protested against the 
decision, and appealed to the Institute of Architects. Weare 
not going at present to criticize the designs generally, or to go 
into the question whether the prize designs tally exactly with 
the conditions and instructions. Nor do we propose to ques- 
tion at present the decision or the impartiality of the 
judges. If Captain Fowxe’s designs do not in every point 
harmonize with Mr. Cowrer’s programme, there can be no 
question that they harmonize admirably with the buildings 
which are already on the Dilkoosha, and are in perfect keeping 
with Mr. Cowper’s real intentions, which are of far more im- 
portance than his instructions, that only reveal half his 
purpose. It is significant enough that, long before the decision 
was made, and, we believe, before the judges had met, the 
Builder, in an article on the competing designs, remarked on 
the design—which turned out to be, as every one knew it was, 
Captain Fowxe’s—that “no other competitor has addressed 
“ himself more completely to the appropriation of the whole 
“ ground.” That is, nobody has so completely appropriated 
the whole site as the man who, from first to last, has been 
consulted about, or who has perhaps himself suggested, the 
appropriation of the whole site. As a competition, the thing 
has been a perfect farce; and there we leave it. 


And now what remains to say? Precisely what we have 
said before; what everybody has said before; what Parlia- 
ment has said before; what was said in the House on Friday. 
Parliament has not consented to remove the Natural History 


Museum to Brompton. Parliament has not voted the money 
for a Patent Office to be built anywhere—still less at Brompton. 
Parliament has never sanctioned the mysterious birth of time 
so pompously and authoritatively announced by Mr. Cowper 
as “a building which might subsequently be erected for other 
“ purposes of science and art, harmonizing” with patents and 
zoological specimens—that is, with the monster San Francisco 
ballot-box, and those huge leviathans so dear to Professor 
Owen’s fond longings. Parliament, perhaps, never will con- 
sent to these things; and most certainly all naturalists will 
for ever protest against them. But Mr. Cowper will say, as 
somebody more important than Mr. Cowper said, “ Protest 
“and go about your business”; and whether Parliament 
consents or not, South Kensington will become “ the Acropolis 
“of Art,” and Captain Fowxe will be the Puipias of the 
Acropolis. The thing will be done. It is just possible, indeed, 
that Parliament may repeat the lesson of last Session, and, in 
another fit of passionate indignation, once more scatter the whole 
South Kensington job and jobbers to the four winds. But it 
is not likely ; and even if this is done, the experienced sappers 
and miners will go on grubbing, and mining, and plotting just 
as before. There is another aspect of the case, however. It is 
such an irresistible joke that Mr. Cowper and Mr. Coxe, Sir 
Wentworts Dixke and Captain Fowse, should have their way 
in spite of the scientific world, Parliament, and public opinion 
—a joke so transcendently large in the impudence and per- 
sistency of the jokers—that most likely we shall all give in. 
A jest like this is more taking than argument. Socrates did 
not really make a fight of it with his termagant. And South 
Kensington is only a vixen and a shrew, who spits and screams 
sometimes, and sulks sometimes, but, with a steady, obstinate, 


dead, sullen pull, clings to her point, and—gains it. 


CRAMMING. 


as natives of India are beginning now to feel the benefits or 
effects of the educational movement which was some time ago 
started on their behalf with so much energy. They have got real 
Universities, with real students, going on, and that is always some- 
thing. And it so happens that a strange accident has wafted to the 
seat of the Universities of Bombay and Calcutta two Vice-Presi- 
dents who have in their day been men of great eminence at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The natives, if they had known the exact market 
value of Indian appointments, could scarcely have hoped that their 
Universities would be at the same time under the superintendence 
of scholars so yey ae and so a versed in tuition 
and examination, as Sir Alexander Grant at Bombay and Mr. Maine 
at Calcutta. We are glad to find that both these gentlemen are 
willing to give their dusky pupils the benefit of advice and 
encouragement in the oy of formal addresses on state occasions ; 
and it is very much in keeping with the traditions of English 
scholarship, and very _— for the aspiring yours natives, that the 
Vice-Presidents should tell their hearers a few truths, and entreat 
them not to believe that they are at all learned, or wise, or 
werful. We all know the sort of which the purely 
ecorative President—the General, or Bishop, or Governor—makes 
on occasions of this sort; how he assures his hearers that 
he has in them since he was seven 
years old ; how he dwells on their magnificent prospects, and paints 
them as sages and heroes in the eyes of on chaideg exivans. 
But when a Vice-President is not a merely decorative man, but a 
scholar after the ~— fashion of scholarship, he is not so easily 
satisfied, and if he anes for himself, he likes to test 
what is presented him by the standard which he believes to be 
the true one. Accordingly, the Vice-Presidents of the Indian 
Universities have not scrupled to hint that the learning of the 
educated natives is very creditable to them, very satisfactory as 
com with no learning at all, and likely to lead to something 
in time, but that, in point of fact, it is at present very shallow 

and — The young Indians attempt a great deai. 
are willing to learn a little of anything, and they learn what 
they do learn with a plausibility and neatness which is surprising. 
They carve little pieces of knowledge for themselves much in the 
same way that the Chinese carve queer intricate webs of lace-like 
ivory—very curious and marvellous, but not of much use. They 
like to be noticed by the world for their achievements, and as the 
official world is the only world to which an Anglicized native 
looks up with eo they naturally turn to the Government, and 
hope that, if the Universities are made a branch of the Education 
Board, those who cram successfully at the seats of learning may 
become famous and rich under the protection of an approving 
Government. Sir Alexander Grant undertook to explain to them 
that, if this was their notion of a University, they need not be very 
proud of it; and that the Indian Universities, unless they con- 
tained men who looked on knowledge as worth pursuing with the 
whole labour of their lives, and unless means were found to 
— such men with a maintenance independently of the 
overnment, would always be at an incalculable distance be- 
hind the — Universities. Mr. Maine addressed himself more 
to the individual student, and explained to him that, if-he thought 
he had done anything particularly fine when he had crammed 
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up @ smattering of learning, he was very much mistaken. The 
Vico-Presidenta are friends of the salints and so tel) them the 
truth ; but they are something more than good-natured friends, 
and so they tell them the truth in a pleasant way. 

In England we have complaints of much the same sort, and 
we are told in various quarters that cramming gains ground and 
real honest hard-working is going out of fashion. It is more 
particularly said that some of the new inventions for row te 
rewarding education have had this effect. ially the Middle- 
Class Examinations have, it is stated, a great tendency to induce 
schoolmasters to attend to the clever boys and neglect all the 
others. The elever boys, stimulated an examination, and 
helped by the master who devotes his whole time to them, learn 
up a great quantity of things in a short time, and manage to 
aequire a.stock of information which lasts till the examination is 
over-and'no longer. The Indian Civil Service Examination, again, 
is raid to promote cramming, and Mr. Hodgkinson, the headmaster 
of Louth Rchool, has published an elaborate series of statistics by 
which he proves that this is the case, and shows why it is so. 
The details are worth attending to, both because the writer shows 
that he is perfectly competent to deal with his subject, and also 
because the indian Civil Service Examination is a model exami- 
nation in its way, being under the control of a very able and 
conscientious set of men who make the most untiring efforts 
to get their ge oe Lee and who thoroughly understand 
their business. Mr. kinson says, that the examination is so 
contrived that Latin and Greek are not sufficiently rewarded, that 
mathematics are scarcely rewarded at all, and that along list of 
outlying subjects.is allowed, in each of which a candidate, put up 
to the secret by knowing trainers, obtains just such an amount of 
knowledge as will enable him to have his marks counted, a minimum 
beingalways exacted. The consequence is, that a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen, whose friends hope he may get into the Civil Service, 
leaves off classics and mathematics at the very age when he avould 
begin to reap the benefit of his previous studies in them, and takes 
to learning a little Arabic, a little Italian, a little German, a little 
chemistry, and soon. He is crammed in each just so as to hold 
a little more than what will secure the minimum of marks, and 
if be can but shoot it out right, he scores in each subject he 
has chosen. When all the’scores are added up, he gets many more 
marks than he would have done if he had gone on with classics 
and mathematics, and those who have stuck to those favourite 
branches of English education find themselves beaten, and India 
loses them. Mr. Hodgkinson argues that this is bad for India, 
bad for the boys themselves who succeed, and bad for English 
education in general. It is bad for India, because, if our old 
English system of education is right, and boys who persevere in 
learning classics have that general power of mind and capacity for 
sueceeding in life which at Eton is supposed to be the result of 
combining cricket, juicy mutton, and an inaccurate acquaint- 
ance with obsolete text-books, India obviously loses the best 
governors if she loses the classical proficients. It is bad for the 
boys themselves, for they have been lifted into an undeserved 
suceess by getting up cram that does them no good. And it is bad 
for English education in general, because the minds of boys are 
confused by it, and zealous scholars like Mr. Hodgkinson cannot 
get their pupils to stick to classics, and to believe in them and 
their virtues, when the prizes of life seem to be snatched from the 
good classical boy and given to the bad general smattering boy. 

Perhapsthere may be room for some change in the details of the 
Indian Civil Service Examination, but that is far too special a 
point to be entered on without full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances that bear on it. If cram can be discouraged wisely 
and profitably, let it be ogee Nor is it to be supposed 
that we have a word to say in behalf of cram in itself. But we 
are not sure but that, under particular conditions of men and 
things, cram, like war and revolutions, and morning calls, and 
other seeming evils, may have a temporary use of its own. 
Sometimes cram seems as if it were the natural escape from a 
state of utter torpor. Where a school has been well taught on 
the old system, and yet is not powerful or famous or rich enough 
to command pupils in spite of failures at examinations, real harm 
may be done very quickly by cram seeming to triumph, and a 
smattering of miscellaneous knowledge may prevail over honest 
application at the choruses of Sophocles and at making 
Latin verses on such subjects as Dani in loco Dybbél vo- 
cato machinis, “rifled cannon” ur, prostrati, 
We have all done this sort of thing in our time, and as we are 
not going to say whether the water of the Muses is hot or cold, 
we advise all the other boys to bathe. But, in many schools, 
the boys who, if they work at miscellaneous subjects, have a chance 
of an Tndien appointment in a year when the appointments are 
numerous, are not brought forward in classics at They have 
come there without knowing the grammars of the classical languages, 
and they have stayed on without learning the grammars; and all 
they. have done is to be set, from half-year to half-year, to guess at 
the possible meaning of authors of increasing difficulty as a sort 
of recognition of their advancing and as a tribute to 
the reer wits which their parents have always paid 
the bi en a boy who has been badly taught, and 
who has been idle at school because the whole system has 
Leen arranged to make him idle, wakes up to the conviction that 
he must choose a profession, and must work in it, he may be 
quite willing to his best, provided only that he has some 
prospect of success. The classical languages are practically 
closed to him, because his teachers have professed to teach him for 


seven years, but have never taught him the rudiments. He 
ean theoretically construe the speeches in Thucydides, but 
practically he does not know how to go through the passive 
voice of a Greek verb. This he feels will never do, but if a 
new line is opened to him he will try. He is willing to go 
to France or Germany, to live in a foreign family, and pick 
up the languages. He is ready, if necessary, to stain his hands 
and see his teacher blow different things up in a labora- 
tory. He sees that industry can take him through English 
history, and that it may possibly be interesting as well as profit- 
able to read Shaks Milton, and Pope. If the thing is 
fairly pee before him, he might even be ready to grind 
Piers Ploughman, and William and James and ha cm 
other chroniclers who used to have surnames, and who now 
occupy, under their Christian names, such a distinguished place in 
English literature. What is called cram means, for him, merely 
the work he can do. When so large a number of Indian appoint- 
ments as eighty is given away, as “it was lately, for two or three 
years running, there are undoubtedly many candidates admitted 
who are very bad bargains for India, and a considerable proportion 
of those who get in at the tail of the list succeed by cramming. 
But then whom do they beat? They merely beat boys like them- 
selves who will not work at anything. They do not beat 
really good classical scholars and mathematicians. They beat those 
who might have done as they have done, but who have refused. 
If there are two boys, not very clever and not very stupid, who 
have come away from a public school without knowing anything 
except what idle boys at a public school usually know—and if one 
of them continues to go pay Soa He nothing according to the ortho- 
dox fashion at a private tutor’s, and the other works hard at 
English history, and Arabic, and German, and Mr. Bain’s 
Psychology, and chemistry—why should he not be the chosen one 
of the two, if India is to pay about 30,000/. for either of 
them? At any rate, the boy who has chosen the path of cram 
has shown industry and the power of applying himself to new 
subjects, nor is it certain that he will quite forget all that he has 
crammed. Some of it may remain in him, and he may retain enough 
of English history, perhaps, to enable him to think he understands 
the allusions in the leading articles of the Times, enough of 
psychology to consider he has a right to explain his dreams 
philosophically to his wife, and enough of chemistry to set people 
to sleep with an exposition of the relative advantages of different 
manures. And all these things, though small in themselves, tend 
to give a man confidence — lf, and to a him with a 
certain gravity and digni ich is very respecta 

So, too, unless ony belies them, the middle-class 
schools do not lose so much as might be expected if the head 
boys are slightly crammed; for, whereas before no one was 
taught, now some few are taught. And although the mass of 
the scholars may remain untaught, they still derive, possibly, some 
indirect and remote advantages from the change. ‘They have at 
least the dim feeling that there is such a thing as teaching going 
on in the world, and that they too might bencfit by it if it were 
in their line. It has sometimes been argued that slavery does no 
harm, for that practically the day-labourer is in the position of 
the slave. To which philosophers reply that this is not true, and 
that the day-labourer is not in the position of the slave, for the 

sition of the slave is fixed, while the day-labourer is supported 

the consciousness'that in the nature of things he might rise 
above his condition, although it may be very unlikely he will do 
so. In the same way, the boys at a school where afew boys are 
taught are not quite in the same position as the boys in a school 
where nobody is taught, for even thestupidest boy sees that learn- 
ing is theoretically open tohim. Besides, in a school where afew 
boys are taught, a new standard of excellence is opened, and 
clever boys divide the admiration of the school with strong 
and impertinent boys, and this is good for everybody there. 
In India there may perhaps be something of the same 
sort to be said for the superficial knowledge of the natives. It is 
just better than nothing, and, being better than nothing, it deserves 
to be encouraged. But even to produce thus much of learning 
among the natives has cost great labour, and given much daily 
annoyance and anxiety to many excellent people. Things must go 
on slowly when an experiment like this has to be tried among 
Asiatics, and under the social circumstances which have been 
created by the history of our Indian Empire. It may be, and we 
should imagine it is, most wise that Mr. Maine and Sir Alexander 
Grant should tell their young friends that knowledge, while it 
remains superficial, and is looked on asa mere means of getting 
favour hop the Petite is a very poor ning 5 but still this 

thing may be worth having, and ma the necessary ste 


INTELLECTUAL PLAYFULNESS. 

F all the man ee fo s spoken in play by Sydney Smith 
O that obese English wits, t 
light on the essential vein of his intellect—its playfulness—as that 
recorded in the story of the pretty girl and the sweet-peas. It is 
a story that will bear amount of repeating. “Oh! Mr. 
Smith,” the pretty girl cai, who was paying a visit to his garden 
with a party of friends, and pointing to some sweet-peas; “ those 
sweet-peas have not yet come to perfection.” ‘ Then,” said 
Sydney Smith, stepping forward and taking the young beauty by 
the hand, “permit me to conduct perfection to the sweet-peas.” 
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At first sight, this may seem to have been a bit of gallantry on his 
part which any man might be guilty of, if only he had sufficient 
nerve to overcome the Lilliputian network of reserves in which 
every ordinary Englishman from his birth is—first by nature, and 
then by art—fenced in, bandaged, and encompassed. But if we 
look into the sentiment closely, and observe how delicate and com- 

licated is its texture, and, though in its essence spontaneous, how 
ideal and polished is its wit, the gallantry falls entirely into the back- 
ground, iced over as it were by the playfulness and by the intellectual 
process which almost invariably acts as a refrigerator on the emo- 
tions. For even physical games, apart from the mere bodily 
excitement, are in different degrees more or less intellectual, inas- 
much as they aes attention, a certain amount of thought and 
self-restraint, and the adaptation of means to ends. There are, of 
course, games which are mere games of romps, where the intel- 
lectual element is at the lowest point—as when children play 
at slapping hands, or pulling off and running away with one 
another's shoes and stockings— though even here there is a 
latent vein of humour and the elementary irony of hostility 
or playful theft. As we ascend the scale in the dignity 
ef games, the intellectual element increases, until, in certain 
cases, as in chess and whist, the playful element disappears. 
They then cease to be games at all, and become virtually 
arts, in which aspect, be it said, they are to our mind less 
delightful — perhaps sometimes even a little odious— having 
neither the fun of real games nor their freedom, and of 
art neither the beauty nor utility, but only the artifice. 
And this apparent digression really belongs intimately to our 
subject. For, as in all games there is more or less of an intel- 
lectual element, and as this element tends to cool and sober 
the exuberance of the feelings, so on the other hand, as a 
rule, the more violent feelings are never playful, but the 
reverse. The deeper passions are all gloomy and smouldering. 
There is a peculiar latent but vigilant tension in the physi- 
ognomy of all the real passions, which rivets the attention as 
by a spell, and produces a nameless aes | in those who behold 
it, while it frightens away the spirit of play. Playfulness may, 
indeed, be the prelude to the outburst of some passions—as the 
passion of love, for instance; but as surely as the passion 
itself walks in, so surely playfulness walks out. And so of 
other passions. f course we here leave out of account that 
assumed playfulness which is put on to hide other feelings, 
whatever they may be. We speak only of genuine spon- 
taneous playfulness — playfulness which at particular times 
surrounds particular people like an electric atmosphere, to 
be felt but not to be describéd, which gilds their thoughts, 
lends a perfume to the commonest sentiments, and for a time 
translates those who fall under its spell into a kind of fairy- 
land, remote from the humdrum views, the jog-trot sequences, 
the little carking cares and little drivelling worries and appre- 
hensions, the tiny rules and infinitesimal points of honour, which 
almost inevitably beset average life at average moments. 

And here let us point out an essential distinction— namely, that 
between playfulness and cheerfulness. The essence of cheerfulness 
is that it is tolerably constant, or at all events preponderant. A man 
who is called a cheerful man is understood to be so usually. Other- 
wise he would hardly be said to be a cheerful man, but.only in good 
spirits at times. But playfulness is of its nature intermittent. 

hy this should be so might be difficult to explain neatly, though 
it admits, we think, of explanation. We should say, without 
attempting definition, that a cheerful person is not always, perhaps 
not often, a playful person; and a playful person not always a 
cheerful person, sometimes much the reverse. Sydney Smith 
combined both. Playfulness is to cheerfulness much in the rela- 
tion of genius to plodding, or of dancing to walking. One goes 
by fits and starts—the wind blows when it lists; the other is 
more equable. We see the two characteristics in animals under a 
great variety of forms, Playfulness generally implies a more deli- 
cate fibre, and therefore a greater liability to extremes—or rather a 
further reach of elasticity, and greater recoils. There isa sheepish- 
ness and listlessness, a seeming hopeless melancholy, about many 
thorough-bred horses when at rest, which forms a surprising 
contrast to the astonishing antics they can play on occasion; 
whereas a jolly, good-natured, upstanding, cheerful and attentive 
cob is very much the same at all times. We do not intend by 
any means to extol playfulness at the expense of cheerful- 
ness. Violent extremes are seldom very pleasant. Uproarious 
mirth, followed by fits of gloomy despondency, are not what 
we should choose in a constant companion. Cheerfulness— 
the habit of constant serenity—is a feast in itself. On the other 
hand, there are forms of cheerfulness—as, for instance, a certain 
hard, stolid, shining serenity, a brazen equability—which uponcer- 
tain finer and more impressionable temperaments act like the night- 
mare of a brazen sky, and make them pant for a cloud or a storm. 
So also there is a loud, coarse, metallic pretence of glee which is 
as far removed ffom any refined spirit of playfulness as the butting 
of an ox, or the kick of a mule, from the gambols of a kitten. 
And on this head we cannot omit to observe that in every society 
one is apt to find persons who, by sheer coarseness of fibre, con- 
trive to set up a dictatorship over the weak, and by mere 
impudence, too facilely accepted for wit, succeed in establish- 
ing a sort of prescriptive right to bully those who have 
either too much self-respect, or too little presence of mind, to 
retort upon men who, if faced, almost invariably prove’ ridiculous 
and contemptible cowards. This is especially the case in London 
society, where a reputation for wit, however flimsily built, 


a patent royal for unconditioned cruelty, not to say stupid brutality. 
chaffing a raw, timid, and in ienced youth before a large and 
brilliant London dinner party till the poor fellow cries with vexa- 
tion and shame. Traly a most wonderful achievement, and the 
very summit of wit. Thisis, indeed, a form of playfulness from which 
every man of common feeling will ask the gods to preserve him. 
And the result of it on society is deplorable. People all get into 
the habit of resenting this sort of playfulness so deeply, while 
falling down and worshipping before the cruel idols of the h 
that becomes a habit, and an of hostile 
vigilant defence against the least symptom o ulness is, in 
but the recognised bravoes, a kind of sae A mse Not only so, 
but these coarser wits naturally gather a coarser following round 
a is inseparable from gentleness and a genuine 
Pen pleasure. The very essence of play must rest on the desire 
to please and be pleased, and upon the most absolute conviction of 
all absence of sinister design. Hence even flirtation, which, in the 
sense the = so often however remo 

e sinister i of being “ ivating,” is essentially dis- 
tinct from the case of Sydney 
Smith towards his fair visitor, only assumed the garb of 
flirtation. The root of the compliment was the intellectual anti- 
thesis between the two “ a, It was an irresistible frolic 
of his intellect without ulterior object; it arose on the spot in the 
spirit of play, and the fun was heightened by putting on the out- | 
ward —— of flirtation, as kittens will roll themselves up in 
the end of a shawl. On the same principle, within the limits of 
good breeding and good taste, we may pay outrageous compliments 
when, owing to the playful form in which they are put, they pro- 
voke laughter by the manifest hyperbole. In such cases, a delicate 
sense is left behind that a little of the compliment was meant to 
be taken after all ; and much sidelong fun, relished in proportion to 
the quickness of appreciation on both sides, arises from the irony, 
equally patent to both, though unexpressed, of what is offered but 
not supposed to be taken, together with all the delicate network 
of educated association, and the little ripple of superficial 
doubt as to the exact appportionment a the praise. On 
the other hand, we ma affert t to lay earnest and solemn blame 
on @ person for sup shortcomings or bad qualities, when it is 
notorious that he deserves the highest praise for the contrary. 
Nevertheless, this is sometimes dangerous ground. It sometimes 
happens that persons are haunted with a morbid sense of defi- 
ciency, when everybody around them is secretly admiring them. 
A delicate compliment thus turns to poison. These instances 
are not so very rare in minor matters as people might think. 
It is surprising hew long we may live and yet not discover 
what those immediately around us like and dislike in us, whet, 
they praise and blame. It seems almost safer to praise or blame 
ourselves extravagantly in the spirit of play, if play we must, 
and some minds must play or die. Yet even here there are 
rocks ahead. For we may leave our bosom friends temporarily in 
doubt whether or not we are the vainest of men, whereas genuine 
playfulness is incompatible, while it lasts, with vanity, as it is 
with pride, or care, or jealousy, or hatred, or assumption, whieh 
is one of the secrets of its popularity when recognised as genuine. 
None of these passions are compatible with spontaneous feeling 
and forgetfulness of self. 

That Yt which for a time forgets itself is the very 
essence of playfulness. Hence forced conversations, full of made- 
up jokes and quotations, full as it were of rancid butters and 
potted meats, or studded with the dried fruits of other men’s 
thoughts, are abhorrent to the genuine “play” of the feelings 
and intellect. The spirit of intellectual play is, we repeat, essen- 
tially spontaneous. Its fruits grow upon the spot—fresh, juicy, 
in the sun, without aim except to give and receive pleasure, 
swallowed up in the moment and in the thoughts spring- 
ing out of the moment, jealous of all intrusion from other 
quarters, either by way of disquisition or of display 
(unless they be mock displays “for the sake of )y 
whether of wit, or sharpness, or learning. The genius of play is 
the genius of happiness, and happiness is of its nature genuine, and 
alien to shams, except as playful satires upon shams. On the 
other hard, it is a question whether the spirit of play is not some- 
times enhanced by sufferig. Tic-douloureux and playfulness are 
of course not very compatible. But when Sheridan, after 
gambling losses, kicked the old gentleman in his way and 
“‘d—d him for always tying his shoe,” he can hardly have been 
entirely unconscious of a certain grim playfulness. A friend 
who poisoned himself by mistake told us that, when suffering 
agonies, he was chiefly conscious of the grimly ludicrous aspeets 
under which one circumstance succeeded another. The exqui- 
site irony of the contrast between his own internal sensations and 
the sunny indifference (it was a beautiful morning) or stolid surprise 
of all around him, while he was in a galloping haste to 
death, made an —— upon him which rose above the pain, 
as, for instance, when his porter asked leave to change his shees 
before he went for the doctor. Irresistible also was the bland and 
magnificent phrase in which the doctor, when found, inquired 
“what might be the matter,” and the cajoling smile and endearing 

uestion, efter the administration of a monster emetic, whether “ he 
id not feel a little sick yet.” These cases are after a grosser 
kind ; but we all know some instance or otherin which much sufler- 
ing has so refined the faculties and so enlarged the mind, so purified 
away all selfishness, that the intellect abstracts itself from the 
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mere sense of physical pain, and plays beni with all the little 
incongruities fife, affectation, or display, but by a 
rare combination of courage and delicate organization, tempered in 
the furnace of peculiar trial. Cases such as these are as rare as 
they are beautiful, but they are far as the poles asunder from the 
-elected frivolities and emptinesses of artificial seclusion. 

We cannot leave the subject without guarding ourselves against 
being supposed to defend any silly antics and empty jocularity—as, 
for instance, the finikin attempt at condescension, under the 
affectation of playfulness, of many sucking curates, whose scanty 
wits are addled by the slippers they can no longer count, and 
whose mental stature does not reach above the mere millinery, so 
to speak, of the Church; or, again, the oily graces, which we 
may all have witnessed, and the airs as of a dancing bear, which 
popular preachers think we Na to cajole the million. There is 
about real intellectual playfulness a delicacy of tibre and perception, 
a love of the more beautiful aspects of bein and nature, an 
abhorrence of cant and imitation and subserviency, as of birdlime 
in birds, a sense of the ludicrous, and a disposition generally so 
natural as to forbid it ever oe ape such grooves. Te who can 
imagine Sydney Smith, with his enormous perception of the 
ridiculous, his , natural, and sunny instincts, his finely and 
delicately cultivated intellect, his masculine sense and sincerity, 

velling before a tea meeting, has imagined enough, in Sydney 
mith’s own words, to “conceive a giraffe with a sore throat.” 
“Fancy,” he said, once ing quietly at the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s with some ladies, when he was told that one of the giraffes 
at tlie Zoological Gardens had caught a cold, “fancy a giraffe 
a sore throat!” 


e with 


SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION. 


Al the annual meeting of the British School Society, Mr. 
Spurgeon, having to make one of the speeches, dwelt upon 
the importance of education as a check to superstition. He referred 
not merely to the case of Sible Hedingham which lately attracted 
public attention, but also to his own experience of the Essex 
peasantry, whom he described as labouring under all sorts of delu- 
sions about witches and charms. Give them good schools, said 
Mr. Spurgeon, and they will at once cease to believe in any such 
nonsense. Lord Granville, who also appeared on the occasion, was 
rather more charitable to the labourers. He said that it was hard to 
charge them with superstition, as if it were their exclusive peculi- 
arity, when superstitions infinitely more absurd are firmly held b: 
those members of the higher classes who flock to Mr. Home an 
other spirit-rappers and table-turners. These remarks raise a very 
curious question. The relation between education and superstition 
is by no means a simple matter, and it cannot be affirmed, 
without explanations and oo ym that the prevalence of 
either excludes the other. rd Granville’s illustration might be 
indefinitely multiplied. Dr. Newman has received as high an 
education as any man in England; yet he, as his apology for his 
life informs us, takes to belief in marvels as naturally as a duck 
to water. He wished in his infancy to believe the stories in the 
Arabian Nights, and when he came to be a man, he revelled, amongst 
other things, in a notion that the whole world is a sort of 
machine, of which angels pull the strings. It seems to him con- 
sonant with the whole nature and constitution of things under 
which we live, not only that St. Januarius’s blood should iguefy, 
but that, in order to account for the liquefaction of his 
blood, we should, with hardly any other evidence to that effect, 
believe that St. Januarius existed. This is a common phenomenon 
in Roman Catholics who are well satisfied with their creed, espe- 
cially in those who have gone over to it from Protestantism. 
They like to believe marvels, and their education only develops 
the taste. The Americans have a tendency, to some extent, 
similar to this. Spirit-rapping in all its forms flourishes among 
them more vigorously than in any other part of the world ; and not 
only spirit-rapping, but Mormonism, which makes almost as large a 
demand upon the understanding. Nay, Mr. Spurgeon himself is 
probably not so absolutely free, at least in the eyes of 
others, from superstition as he may suppose. The be- 
lief which is entertained b jualin of religious 
people in whut they call Special Providences constantly degene- 
rates into superstition. Many of the early Methodists were well 
and even elaborately educated men, yet the records of their labours 
-abound with instances of the belief that adjustments of the order 
of everts to their personal convenience so marked as to deserve 
the name of miracles were continually occurring. Baxter’s life is 
full of matter of the same kind, and both Baxter and Wesley 
believed in ghosts with all their hearts. Baxter’s ghost stories 
are well known, and all the Wesley family seem to have thought 
that the belief in a God and a spiritual world had been in the 
highest degree confirmed by the rumblings, scratchings, and other 
mysterious noises which were heard in their father’s house at 
Epworth — by way of a providential punishment, as Mrs. 
Wesley sup , to her husband’s presumption in meaning to live 
apart from her till she repented of what a modern American 
would call her Jacobite proclivities. Dr. Johnson, again, was 
as superstitious as a man need be. In short, if there be given 
a certain kind of belief in a spiritual world, education in itself is no 
amcor against superstition. It operates only to change its form. 
ucation will substitute Mr. Home for poor old Dummy of 
Sible Hedingham. It will substitute the refined mixture ot 
scepticism, fairy tale, and asceticism prepared by Dr. Newman for 


the revelations of Joe Smith. It—and a very little of it too— 
will make the difference between reading Dr. Cumming and read- 
ing Zadkiel; but that is about all. Superstition will never be 
rooted up so long as people believe in the sort of spiritual world 
it and les. good thing, or th 
we, then, to say that superstition is a thing, or that a 
belief in the spiritual world Sab thing? Are we reduced to 
an alternative between witchcraft and atheism? Where is the 
line to bedrawn? The question is one of tremendous importance, 
and if those who suppose that National or British schoolmasters 
will exorcise all the witches in Essex and other agricultural 
counties would ask themselves the question with a real wish 
to find a real answer, they would find that it is by no means an 
easy task. The first observation to be made upon it is, that 
the only kind of spiritual world worth believing in is 
one which does not interfere with the common course of events 
here. This life is, we may trust, the threshold and introduction 
to another. We may also hope that it is the theatre of a Divine 
Government, but it is complete in itself, and is governed b 
general rules, not by exceptional interferences. owever this 
may be, one thing is plain; whatever is true, superstition is false. 
Mr. Spurgeon is quite right in believing that the spread of 
education will Be pig and destroy it. His error lies in st 
posing that it will do so with perfect facility, and without modi- 
fying beliefs which he considers the most sacred and important 
of ail truths. You cannot refute witchcraft as you refute the 
notion that the sun moves round the world. It is not a specific 
error which can be shown to be such by specific proofs. Itis 
of a habit of mind to which the teaching—direct and indirect—given 
through the schools, the books, the newspapers, and all the other or- 
gans of instruction of the present day is fundamentally opposed, but 
which has much in common with the views of religion that have 
generally prc ~ailed in the world. The education which roots it u 
changes in the religious belief 
millions. 

The slow growth of knowledge, the slow retreat and destruction 
of superstition, may be described as M. de Tocqueville described 
the growth of democracy. It is “‘the most continuous, the most 
ancient, the most permanent fact known in history.” @ super- 
natural power after another has been first undermined, and then 
thrown down and forgotten. Milton’s magnificent words have a 
wider meaning than he attaches to them :— 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 
Apollo from his shrine 
CAWith hollow shrisk the steep of Delphos leaving. 
jOLLOW shri 
No nightly trance or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
Nor are the lines which follow less true. The process is a painful 
one, and breaks up old associations : — 
The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and 
— with poplar pale, 
he parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
If it be true, as some people ap to think, that religion is inex- 
tricably connected wilh thal the clown who 
believes in witchcraft is only performing in a clumsy way the same 
operation as every educated man who sincerely prays to God— 
atheism has virtually gained the day; for if there is any nega- 
tive proposition upon which we can rely—and surely there are 
many—it is the proposition that neither ghosts, nor witches, nor 
other limited rational agents than men and women, play any part 
in the affairs of the world. 

There are those, no doubt, who think differently. A few men 
who rebel against what they consider the harsh and cold nature of 
modern science are resolved to avert their eyes from the broad 
facts of the case and to concentrate their attention on a certain 
small class of exceptions. They cling to ghosts, to legends, to 
marvels of all sorts, as the only refuge open to them from the coarsest 
forms of materialism; and iP any of their darling fables are taxed 
with falsehood, absurdity, or even positive conscious imposture, they 
reply with great precaution, and with rhetorical artifices dexterously 
contrived to veil their meaning. “ After all (they ask), what does 
it matter? These stories are as true as anything else, and a great 
deal prettier and more moral than the real, hard, vulgar truth 
which enables men to make railways, steamships, and electric tele- 

phs. We can get through our lives very happily by fondling 
the clouds which our own imagination invests with quasi-human 
shape. Why should this smoky, noisy, unmannerly science be 
allowed to interfere with our graceful amusements? Rather 
than fairly discuss on any intelligible grounds the truth of what 
we believe, rather than be exposed to the pain of admitting 
the possibility of our being wrong, we will affirm (though in a 
way which will make it very dillicult to fix us with such a 
belief) that faith has nothing to do with truth; that human nature 
is so arranged that the imagination is its rightful master; and that 
if the imagination can get an organized system to work through, 
that system ought to be treated with unlimited and abso- 
lute submission by the whole human race in respect of all their 
most important concerns.” This sentiment is the net result of a 


great deal of language which is popular in these days and 
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for being orthodox. Let us believe in what we know in 
our hearts to be false, rather than run the risk of disbelieving 
what we wish in our hearts to be true. 

This sentiment is the greatest, the most subtle, and the 
most dangerous temptation of the day. It is the essence 
of all lying, priestcraft, imposture, cowardice, dishonesty, and 
tyranny. It is the formal opposite of every quality which de- 
serves respect, and by which great nations in general, and the 
English nation in particular, have hitherto commanded it. Unless 
the broad facts of the world in which we live justify the religious 
sentiment, let us give it up, instead of hunting for evidence in the 
lurking holes of wizards and cheats. We had better be atheists 
at once, if it must be so, than pretend to believe in a God and a 
future state on the sort of evidence which would be called to 
support a fraudulent alibi. If the general course of human affairs 
does not make it credible that our hopes and fears, our 
virtues and vices, our victories and defeats form a cosmos 
and not a chaos— that they are the subject of a Provi- 
dential government, and not the mere product of Lar era 

ncies; if the limitation of our faculties, and the impossibility 
of explaining human conduct and the phenomena of conscience 
and virtue without reference to something beyond ourselves, do 
not suggest the wisdom and practical necessity of acting upon 
the supposition that that something exists; if the history of the 
world for 1800 years does not make the substantial truth of the 
Christian history appear probable and reasonable ; in a word, if the 
moral and physical constitution of the world in which we live 
does not Teal us to believe in a God and a future life, we shall 
not get that belief from gipsies, and Zadkiels, and winking 
virgins, and dancing tables. ir on the broad merits of the case, the 
proper inference is, that the fundamental doctrines of religion are 
mere scarecrows, it is our duty and our wisdom to say so boldly, 
and to act upon what we say. ‘The acknowledgment of that obliga- 
tion—its real practical acknowledgment with re to every 
doctrine which claims our belief—is an indispensable condition 
recedent to our having any belief at all worthy of the name. 
f our creed is to die at last, let it die in the light, and fall 
by the hands of a worthy antagonist. 

This, in case of need, would be the answer which a wise and 
brave man would give to the seductions which act so powerfully 
on many imaginations. But if we look honestly at. the various 
religions in which men have believed and do believe, at the part 
which they have played in human ae and at the influence 
which they have exerted over human conduct, we shall see much 
to point to the conclusion that religion can by no means be de- 
scribed as a refined superstition, though superstition may be a 
debased or infant form of religion. iakeed, acalm and rational 
conception of religion is one great cure for superstition. If our 
fundamental beliefs are considered as inferences derived from a 
broad view of the world and human nature, then our notions of 
God and man will be formed from a consideration of the great 
leading principles by which the world and human nature 
may 3 understood, not from stories and isolated 
events. We shall fix our attention more and more on 
the great features of that vast system, ery! and dimly under- 

; in the midst of which we stand, and less and less on the 
ial circumstances which may first have directed our minds 
towards such reflections. By the habit of looking up, looking for- 
ward, and looking round, we shall come to care less for details; and 
perhaps, in course of time, men, on being told that a virgin winked, 
or that a saint had swum with his head under his arm, might come 
to say, What if they did? Itis in the rule, and not in the excep- 
tion, that we recognise wisdom and design, and, on the whole, bene- 
ficence. Your virgin may have winked ; your saint may have swum ; 
but for devotional purposes we prefer to think of the use which men 
get from solid wood and continuous back-bones. Reverence and 
religion, in our minds, are the fruit of knowledge, and not of fear. 
The world and its Maker need neither apology nor concealment; the 
broad sunlight and the free air of heaven are more divine than the 
twilight of a forest or the odour of lamps and incense. 


THE ARK ON PRIMROSE HILL. 


O*E of the speakers at the meeting on Primrose Hill this day 
week said something about the spectacle being one which no 
other country could produce. No doubt the remark was perfectly 
true as far as the countries of Europe are concerned; and very 
possibly, even in America just now, a meeting for the express pur- 
pose of abusing the Government generally, morally pulling the 
nose of a Secretary of State, and knocking together the heads of 
a pair of high efficials, might not be tolerated. The inference 
drawn, of course, was that—like everything else peculiar to this 
country—it was to be admired. This we do not deny in the 
least. But an object may be a pleasant sight for many reasons. 
It may be gratifying in itself, or merely pleasant as an evidence 
of the existence of a desirable state of things. A vigorous, 
healthy thistle is a pleasant sight, as it suggests a fertile soil that 
may one day produce something good, but there is only one 
creature we know of that admires it for its own intrinsic 
merits. In the same way, a large, self-controlled, good-humoured 
public meeting for a political purpose may be a pleasant sight, as 
it argues a well-established state of things, a general confidence in 
the national good sense and love of order, and an absence of 
intolerance or petty —s on the part of the governing classes. 
So far the Primrose Hill meeting on Saturday last was worthy of 


admiration, but its claims from any other pointof view are not 
In the first place, it was promoted in a factious and q me 
irit. No Tipperary boy, “ mouldy for want of a beating,” trailing 
his coat and daring his ery es tread upon it, ever tried to get 
fight more openly and deli did the organizers of 
is meeting endeavour to bring about a collision with the 
police. Granting that they would have allowed themselves 
to be taken into custody without resistance, and would have 
exerted all the influence they possessed over their auditors— 
and we are willing to do them the justice of saying that 
they would have tried to prevent serious consequences—how car 
they be sure they would have succeeded? With all its love of order, 
an English crowd has its passions, which are not the less likely to 
break out because of narcotics previously exhibited in the form of 
placards. Was this a risk worth are In some other 
countries it may be necessary to political rights by bringing 
matters to a crisis. But no one in this country has any excuse for 
resorting to such an expedient. What Blackstone says about every 
wrong having its remedy may not be universally true, but there 
are plenty of and constitutional methods of obtaining 
a remedy when once the wrong is made out to exist. These 
gentlemen have plenty of friends in the House of Commons who 
would be only too glad of the chance of an evening’s sport at such 
game. If they were not certain that the authorities did not mean 
to interfere, they were incurring a perfectly needless risk of, at 
any rate, riot, and possibly more. If they knew that no interference 
was contemplated, they were simply acting the part of the geese 
in the farm-yard, who cackle and hiss after the watch-dog when 
they know he has no intention of attacking them. 
or was the meeting itself calculated to excite any particular 
feelings of rapture in the mind of adispassionate observer. It had 
been announced, and has been since described in the n 
as a meeting of “ working men.” If we knew nothing about the 
real working man, this p would be one of the greatest etymo- 
a puzzles of the day. We need not consider the prelii 
difficulty as to why one section of society should monopolize a 
title which in these days applies with equal truth to about nine 
out of every ten men in any station of life whatever. The termi- 
nology of stump oratory has no n connexion with the 
meaning of words. “'The people” does not mean the people, 
but that particular fragment of it which the stump orator 
happens to be addressing. Mr. Odgers, in his remarks to 
Mr. Gladstone the other day, with a stroke of genius hit 
upon the correlative to “the people,” when he drew that 
nice distinction between “the ies” who were “so soli- 
citous” about Garibaldi’s health, and “the people” who were 
not. The difficulty about the phrase “ working man” is that it 
seems to be only applicable on the /ucus a non lucendo principle. 
If we took the working man on the showing of those who are 
always thrusting themselves forward as hi# champions and repre- 
sentatives, we should be compelled to set him down as the very 
idlest member of the community. His “ work” appears to be of 
a very easy and accommodating sort. He is always ready to get 
up and jaw away for a couple of hours on a stretch, or to listen to 
somebody else jawing. He has always time enough to turn out on 
the least provocation and march in a procession, carrying a banner 
or along wand. His business never prevents him from serving as 
& committee-man, or a delegate, or a deputation, or a demon- 
stration, or in any other capacity of not less than three 
syllables, for, when | inflated, he cannot get himself into 
any narrower compass. We need hardly point out that the real 
working man has not the time for these amusements, even if he 
had the inclination. He is a totally different being from these 
gentry, who, if words are to have any connexion with facts, might 
ed “ walking men,” or “talking men”—anything but work- 
ing men. He is a hard-headed, and, if it must be so, hard-handed 
fellow (though why a callosity of the palm should be always held 
up as an infallible sign of virtue we cannot imagine), not always 
quite contented with his lot (which of us is?), not always free 
from envy of others with whom the world goes easier; yet not 
devoid of all faith in his fellow-man, nor inclined to look upon the 
world as a vast collection of natural enemies compelled to live 
together, like the street showman’s “ happy family.’ 

At the Primrose Hill meeting there were comparatively few 
who looked at all like those to whom, in business and the affairs of 
ordinary life, the title ‘working man” would be applied. Consi- 
dering its object and nature, the number of boys who had felt it their 
duty to attend was remarkable. A considerable fraction, perhaps 
even a fifth, seemed to be under the og: twenty. This perhaps 
was owing to a lurking hope in the breasts of these young 
champions of liberty that there was going to bea row. To the 
lively imagination of youth, the glazed hat of a policeman is as 
typical of tyranny as that of Gesler, and the chance of dancing on 
it in a mélée would naturally prove a strong attraction. Their 
enthusiasm, however, cost them dear, at least some of the smaller 
ones who got embedded in the crowd. It was touching, when 
there was any allusion—as there was frequently—to Denmark 
crushed to death between Austria and Prussia, or to Poland 
a under foot by the iron heel of the despot, to hear these 
small friends of freedom shrilly crying, “ear, ’ear.” They, at any 
rate, fully sympathized with Denmark and Poland. 

Another remarkable feature was the number of unattached 
spouters who, as their names were not in the eee for the 
evening, were anxious to get an innings before the regulars began. 
One poor man had been at the pains to write out his sentiments in 
a good stout manuscript-book, which he endeavoured to read. 
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But the crowd apparently did not consider it respectful to 
address them out of a written document, and treated his arguments 
with ridicule, putting questions to him which more frequently 
referred to his mother than to the right of public meeting; and he 
was left addressing empty daisies—or whatever is the equivalent 
for benches in the case of an open-air discussion—the moment the 
real Simon Pures appeared on the scene, which they did arm-in- 
arm. Why do committee-men proceeding to business always 
walk arm-in-arm? Is it meant to symbolize perfect una- 
nimity? If so, the Committee > the Comity, as the 
persons who cleared the way insisted on calling them) were 
as unanimous a body as could be desired. As we have already 
said that real working men were not very plenty, it is only fair to 
state that these gentlemen did their best to point out the distinc- 
tive character of the meeting by putting an instance of severe 
physical labour in the van of the a. This was a member 
carrying the Italian tricolor. ‘The flagstaff was heavy, the 
evening warm, the ascent steep, and he perspired freely. 

‘The subject of these irre and of the regulars who followed 
them was the same, and the style very similar. Any one who had 
ever listened for five minutes to a debate in the Discussion Forum or 
any similar school of oratory might have easily recognised the tone 
of the professional uvviie.,Aeidasinn by dilating on his own 
grievances—the ical conduct of his or for instance— 
this sort of gentleman gets known among his compotators as a 
“fellow that has the gt of the gab”; then, trying a higher 
flight, he seeks the bubble reputation even in Coger’s Hall, and per- 
haps gains it to an extent that makes it worth the landlord’s while 
to enter into an t with him relative to refreshment on 
advantageous terms, and so by degrees comes to be a confirmed 
public deliverer of well-rounded platitudes. It is easy to conceive 
gentlemen of this sort being driven to the verge of desperation by 
the grievance-famine under which they have suffered for a long 
time, There has been such a total want of any good subject for 
jaw that, but for Garibaldi, they must have burst. 

We do not for a moment mean to say that the speakers deputed 
to address the meeting on Primrose Hill were necessarily persons 
who had received their oratorical education in this way. We 
wish heartily that it had been so, because, however pardonable in 
a pothouse Cicero, it is painful when a man of education talks 
blatant bunkum to a crowd of people less qualified to distinguish 
between right and wrong than himself. As to Mr. Washington 
Wilks, we have nothing to say. A man with such a name can 
hardly help himself; he may be almost considered as having 
been predestined to a career of declamation. But there was 
no reason why Mr. Beales should insinuate that there was 
a desire on any one’s part to interfere with the privilege 
of free discussion, or why he should invite a crowd of uneducated, 
or at least slightly educated, men to “allow no profane hand to be 
stretched out against*this ark of national liberty.” He knew 

erfectly well that it was no question of the ark of national 
Tiberty—that nobody wanted to profane it. He knew that the only 
question was whether the ark aforesaid was to be carried about by 
any self-constituted David and set down in any place where 
he might think fit to dance before it “as one of the vain fellows,” 
with more or less indecency and disregard of the public comfort. 
Nobody wants to interfere with the right of Mr. Beales’s “ people ” 
to hold open-air meetings; but, unfortunately, Mr. Beales’s “ peo- 
ple” want, or at least he says they do, to interfere with the 
rights of the people in general in the Parks. Unless listening to 
a speech of Mr. Beales’s can be fairly described as public recrea- 
tion, the Parks are not kept up for him to address meetings in. 
Nor is it a question of law, in the sense in which Mr. Beales would 
have it understood. It isa question of order. It is a question 
of the comfort and convenience of the public, which the Govern- 
ment, as trustee for the public, is bound to preserve by 
such means as may be a ong There is no positive law 
against bathing at noon-day in the Serpentine, but Mr. Beales 
and his friends could hardly complain if Mr. Co took steps to 
revent their coming en masse, and going through an operation, 
ealthful and invigorating in itself, and in its proper place highly 
commendable, but, under such circumstances, quite out of place. 
The comparison is not an extreme one. If Mr. Beales and his 
friends are to hold meetings about Garibaldi in Hyde Park, there 
is, of course, no reason why the admirers of the Pope should 
not also — ble to we ~ ee of that other eminent 
Italian. e meetings—such is the Celtic temperament—might 
happen to come off simultaneously, and, in that case, we think 
most of the to frequenters of the Park would much prefer the 
le of Mr. Beales and a bevy of working men in the cos- 

tume of nature, to the treat which his anxiety in the cause of 


public speaking had provided for them, 


THE FRENCH POISONING CASE. 


NE practical uence of the contrast between the 
O French and English systems of criminal jurisprudence is 
that we are relieved from the obligation of declining to discuss an 
all crime so long as it is before the Courts. So tender are we 
in England of the interests of every accused person that we refrain 
from any observations which, by the remotest possibility, could prove 
his guilt. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether there is not an 
inconvenient side to this reticence which society imposes on itself. 
It is not to be questioned that the interests of a possibly innocent 
man form a very sacred social trust; but the practical result of giving 


every accused person every chance, and of the English presumption 
of entire innocence until guilt is demonstratively proved, is 
some abatement of the horror of crime itself. There is always a 
sort of latent feeling in favour of the prisoner. The whole thing 
is looked on as a great duel between a single friendless man and a 
powerful array of force, law, and intelligence. We aie tempted 
always to side with what looks the weakest. There is an accused 
person ; a whole brigade of police hunts him down; and the sym- 
pathy of the mob is against the myrmidonsof the law. Then there 
are the magistrates, and the prison, and the lawyers, and the judges, 
and the terribly precise indictment, and the technical character of 
the prosecution. It may be very wrong, but there is more of secret 
sympathy than we like to own to in favour of the wretch over- 
whelmed by this formidable and vindictive body of enemies. 
English feeling hangs together, and is consistent enou; A 
murderer receives quite as much pity as detestation; a thief and 
a robber is esteemed an unfortunate victim of an inconve- 
nient and disjointed social system. We are certainly sedulous 
in our care of a rogue’s interests, and comforts, and happiness, 
Nor is all this blameworthy. Yet there is another side of public 
interest which scarcely receives its due consideration and respect. 
We slur over, if we do not forget, the wrong done to societ; o 
crime, and we esteem it not so much a high duty as a trow 
necessity to detect and punish the crimi 
We are hardly, therefore, fair judges of the incidents of a 
French criminal process. Our neighbours start with that idea 
which we almost unwillingly entertain at all. Their business is 
to detect crime and to prove guilt. The necessity is laid u 
authority not to let wrong remain undetected and unavenged. ‘The 
fact of a crime is plain, and, in trying to bring it home to the 
guilty, French officers of justice do not confine themselves to 
technical and pedantic rules of evidence, bu+ act much as moral 
agents would act in settling probable cases. They may be wrong 
in their first suspicions, but it is only of human infirmity 
to make occasional wrong guesses. And when they think that 
they have grave grounds of suspicion against any person, there 
is nothing, in their judgment, wrong in finding out everything 
against him, in aggravating all that is unfavourable, and in 
reading his whole lite and conduct with a prejudice. It is the 
function of authority to convict, and everything which ensures 
conviction is permissible. It is for the law to prove; disproof is 
the business of the accused. Among us, it is assumed to be the 
function of the law merely to sit as a passionless assessor, serene 
and unbiassed, with no opinion and no wish except to see that an 
accused person has fair play ; by which, in practice, is meant, that he 
has every possible assistance in concealing his guilt and escaping 
condemnation. The supreme aim of the English law is that no 
innocent person should ever be convicted—that of the French law 
that no guilty person should ever escape. At present it has been 
found impossible, and it will probably for ever remain impos- 
sible, to combine the two results; but in our admiration for our 
own practice—which, by the way, is of recent growth—we are apt 
to do scanty justice to the great moral intention of the French 
he case o ommerais, another t oyer of poisoning, 
is rather one which illustrates the 
remarkable for its own novelty. It is one of which there have 
been many parallels in our own Courts. The practice of life 
assurance has been the fruitful parent of murder, and its exten- 
sion makes it specially incumbent ~n society to visit with ri 
crimes which arise from ithe abuse of an institution which is 
among the most valuable instruments of public good. It is some- 
times said that cases of suspicious death among those whose lives 
are insured are so frequent that it would be inexpedient for the 
English offices to be too icular in their investigations, and 
so to earn an evil name with intending insurers. The imputation, 
however, of unfair treatment is so easily made, and common rumour 
may have a basis of fact so slender, that we do not attach much 
importance to this general opinion. La Pommerais, a medical man, 
insured heavily the life of a woman named Pauw, with whom he 
had contracted criminal relations. With the names of Palmer, Dove, 
and Smethurst in our recollection, it is an unpleasant reflection 
how much society is at the mercy of professional gentlemen, 
sessing a scientific knowledge of toxicology, and interested, as 
everybody now can interest himself, in the life and death of their 
patients. One of the main, though it is of the lowest, securities 
which a patient feels when he commits himself to the professional 
arbiter of life and death is the reflection that, under ail ordinary 
circumstances, it is the doctor's interest to keep his patient inter 
vivos. But the practice of life assurance too frequently, 
perhaps, dispels these natural illusions. What were La Pom- 
merais’ possible motives in poisoning the woman Pauw? 
He insured this woman’s life for the enormous sum of 
22,0004 in as many as eight different companies; and it 
appears—so La Pommerais asserts—that there was an under- 
standing between him and the woman Pauw to cheat the 
companies from the first. She was to feign illness after the 
ent of the first premiums, and the companies were to be 
in eir of an immediate, or cer- 
tain: ing, ment of 22,000/. for an annuity of 2 
We life insurance offices ever into 
sort of negotiation, and as the name of an English office has been 
mentioned, it is perhaps as well that we should know whether | 
any such practice obtains among us. These insurances were 
ected by the woman Pauw last July, and in August they were 
assigned to La Pommerais, The first premiums were paid, but 
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shades. In September she became il], in October she worse, 
in November she died. Her medical attendant was her lover, the 
physician La Pommerais, now a married man, who, it seems to be 
proved, bought a preparation of foxglove of the ultimate use of 
which he can give no account—La Pommerais, the holder of the 
22,000/. policies payable on his patient’s death—La Pommerais, 
who above all men in the world had the most personal interest in 
her speedy death. Under these circumstances, it was neither 
in French law nor in human nature not to suspect this man 
of the murder of the woman Pauw; and, in the investigation 
of the suspected and now accused La Pommerais’ antecedents, it 
appears that his mother-in-law, one Madame Dubizy, died under 
very suspicious circumstances. La Pommerais, at the time of his 
marriage, was absolutely without means, and he gave false repre- 
sentatiuns about certain property which, as he pretended, was his, 
but which consisted of shares borrowed for the purpose of decep- 
tion. His mother-in-law’s death was at any rate convenient 
to him, for it would not only remove a very disagreeable sur- 
veillance, but would we her personal property of some 50,000 fr. 
in his ion. La Pommerais purchased considerable quantities 
of digitalis and morphine, attended Madame Dubizy, and—she 
died. It is not clear whether he is arraigned for the double mur- 
der; it rather seems that the acte d'accusation only writes the history 
of Madame Dubizy’s life and deathad augendam invidiam against the 
poisoner. The similarity of the case in this particular to Palmer's, 
who was strongly suspected of having performed his novitiate 
in poisoning before he tried his practised hand on Cook, is 
remarkable. 

It is obvious that in England, if La Pommerais had been 
indicted for the murder of the woman Pauw, the biography of 
Madame Dubizy could not have been investigated ; nor should we 
have gained that insight which is afforded into the prisoner's pre- 
vious life, the inconsistency between his religious assertions and 
irreligious sentiments, his alleged escroguerie and fraudulent 
representations on various occasions, on which he has been 
interrogated by the Court. We are told that all this is irre- 
levant to the issue. It would be irrelevant to the issue presented 
to an English jury, but it is highly relevant to the issue before the 
French tribunal. It is complained that the object of all this 
and of the highly dramatic colouring given to the statement 
of the case is to damage the characswer of the prisoner 
generally, and to dispose the jury readily to believe that 
he is guilty of the crime charged against him. Undoubtedly 
this is so. The whole matter is of the nature of a moral 
inquiry; and it is plain that the man who has been or who 
is reasonably supposed to have been, guilty of one murder, 
is likely to have committed another where the instruments and 
motives are identical. Again, we in England do not act upon the 
feeling that a penniless adventurer, and a man of notoriously evil 
life and evil morals, is more likely to be a great criminal than a man 
of irreproachable morals and conversation. It makes no difference 
to us whether a man accused of murder is an Aristides or a con- 
victed felon stained with every crime ; but it is foolish and absurd 
to pretend that, in order to arrive at a right judgment, a man’s 
previous character has nothing whatever to do with the particular 
Change: It certainly does not necessarily follow that La Pommerais 
murdered the woman Pauw, because he insured her life for 22,000/. 
in order to secure a sum of 3,000 francs which he says she 
owed him, but which there is not the slightest likelihood that she 
ever borrowed. But it is ridiculous to urge that justice has no 
right to ask La Pommerais why he effected the insurance 
at all, or to test his explanation of the fact by other facts. 
It may be, and we are not saying that it is not, quite 
right to have expunged this sort of process from the English 
law; yet let us be fair. A more admirable system for bringing 
home guilt to the guilty than that pursued Te, el it is impos- 
sible to conceive ; Sut unfortunately it will not work, at least in 
France, without such a judicial interrogation of the prisoner, and 
such a general treatmentof reasonably suspected and accused persons, 
as is in principle identical with torture, and is not only repugnant 
to English feeling, but ought to be repugnant to human nature. 


AMENITIES OF CRIMINAL COURTS. 


—— administration of justice at the Central Criminal Court 
and the Middlesex Sessions House still exemplifies those 
methods of forensic warfare which better taste and sounder sense 
have combined to render obsolete in the Courts which sit at West- 
minster Hall. The Central Criminal Court, being under the control 
of the fifteen Judges, does not exhibit the same luxuriance of 
oratorical embellishment which is to be found at the Sessions 
House, where counsel sometimes slang one another amid the 
—_— of the bench of magistrates; but still the Old 

iley maintains its title to be considered as the chief school of a 
peculiar style of advocacy. Thieves do not perhaps escape punish- 
ment more frequently in London than in the country, but they 
have the satisfaction of hearing much grander hes made in 
their defence. A good example of the genuine Old Bailey style 
was afforded lately, when the principals end seconds in the fight 
between King and Heenan were brought up at the Sussex Quarter 
Sessions, A barrister eminent in the criminal line spoke of the 
“heroic conduct ” of a magistrate who went on the ground and 
attempted to stop the fight. If it was supposed that this language 
would propitiate the Bench, the barrister who used it made a great 


t majority of barristers would perhaps very much prefer that 
itr. their champion. 
The importance of Mr. Pater’s case has been exaggerated by sonie 
of the newspapers which it, for there is little proba- 
bility that any barrister who combines efficiency with amenity 
will ever find himself under the necessity, even in the Sessions 
House of Middlesex, of claiming so large a measure of freedom of 

ch as Mr. Pater has been fined for exercising. It mmst be 
diowed, however, that a juryman who interrupts counsel with the 
remark “we know what that means”—although the remark may 
be very true—is guilty of an impropriety almost as great as goin 
to —_ or lighting a cigar at the commencement of counsel's 
8 


But, before we discuss Mr. Pater’s case any further, it may be 
convenient to readers to be informed what were the exact circum- 
stances which have given to Mr. Pater notoriety, if not fame. On 
the 2znd of March last, a servant was tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions for stealing knives and forks, the property of his master, 
and was convicted. Mr. Pater was counsel for the defence. ‘The 
case — to have been quite simple and straightforward, and 
it would be impossible to persuade oneself that either the 
style of examination adopted by the per | counsel 
or Mr. Pater'’s altercation with the jury could have had 
the slightest influence on the result. Almost every day 
in the sittings of a criminal court, there occur cases so very clear 
that a verdict of guilty would be inevitable even if Mr. Pater 
were to open the case for the prosecution by telling the foreman of 
the jury that he was another. It seems, however, that Mr. Pater 
objected to some question put by counsel on the other side, and 
that the foreman of the jury remarked to the effect that he knew 
what the objection meant. It probably meant that Mr. Pater was 
endeavouring to make what pretence he could of fighting a hope- 
less case. Counsel mustdo something for their fees, and, if more non- 
sense is talked in criminal than in other courts, the reason is that 
often there is absolutely nothing else to talk. Perhaps the con- 
tempt of court for which Mr. Pater has been fined arose from 
the og of materials available for the construction of his 
speech for the defence. If the knives and forks of the master had 
indisputably been pawned by the servant, it is difficult to suggest 
any topic which could advantageously be urged by the prisoner's 
counsel, The prosecutor says: —“The prisoner was in my 
employ, and those are my knives and forks.” The pawnbroker 
says: —“'The prisoner brought those knives and forks to my 
shop.” That is the whole case. It is a case which Erskine 
himself could not resist, and Mr. Pater is not Erskine, although 
he has had an altercation with a judge. To say nothin 
where there is nothing to say is not, it must be owned 
a method of advocacy which can be confidently recommend 
as likely to bring those who adopt it into large business at 
the bar. At any rate, it is not a method likely to find favour 
at the Middlesex Sessions, and accordingly Mr. Pater be- 
thought himself of thanking God that a jury consisted of twelve 
men, for, if only the foreman were upon it, there could be no 
doubt what would be the verdict. Mr. Pater afterwards admitted, 
or at least did not deny, that he meant to imply that the foreman, 
“ from what had transpired that day,” was hostile to the prisoner's 
counsel, and from that motive would convict the prisoner. 
penny-a-liner’s language, a row, in Court or out of it, and whether 

uted with tongues or fisticuffs, is said to “transpire,” and 
it is one of the peculiarities of Old Bailey advocacy that it is a 
good deal like penny-a-lining. Mr. Pater, being called upon to 
apologize for this aes upon the foreman, declined to do so, 
and the result of all that “transpired” in Court was that Mz, 
Pater was fined 20/. for contempt. An application was made to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench last term on behalf of Mr. Pater, of 
which the object was to induce that Court to review the conduct 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions in inflicting the fine ; and thus 
Mr. Pater’s case has obtained more notice than it deserved. 

When the matter came to be discussed in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, it was rendered, if possible, more absurd by an affidavit of 
Mr. Payne, the judge who imposed the fine, stating that Mr. Pater 
spoke “under great excitement, and in a loud, threatening, and 
insulting tone and manner, and with violent gestures.” Some 
authorities lay down that the great desideratum for success in 
forensic oratory is impudence ; while others say that it is action. 
Mr. Pater may be considered to have received from Mr. Payne a 
satisfactory certificate of possessing the last-named requisite; 
but really, if excitement of manner and bluster of tone and violence 
of gesture are to be treated as elements of contempt, not onl, 
Mr. Pater but several other shining lights of the criminal bar will 
be in danger of repression. There are orators whose action is so 
forcible that it is hardly possible to believe the ears which tell you 
that they are uttering only feeble words. It may have been part 
of Mr. Pater’s action to clench his fist, and if so it would be hard 
that he should be suspected of en intention to punch the fore- 
man’shead. As of Mr. Pater’s matter, so of his manner it may be 
observed that a good deal of allowance ought to be made for a man 
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before the January premiums were due Madame Pauw was in the | mistake; for, whatever may be the case in Middlesex, it is 
unfortunately true that magistrates in Sussex are not without a 
sense of the ridiculous, and to call a mana hero because he ex- 
posed himself without flinching to a fire of chaff would almost 
a like an —— to imitate the funny man at the ring-side. 
ut it is not always that such flights of oratory are essayed in an 
uncongenial atmosphere. We must suppose that there are audiences 
which listen with delight when the irrepressible Mr. Pater con- 
tends for the independence of the English Bar, although the 
| 
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who has to make a speech with nothing to say; for certainly the 
louder and more emphatic be the utterance of irrelevancies the 
more likely are they to be mistaken by a portion of the audience 
for cogent arguments. It is not at all impossible that 
Mr. Pater’s speech which incurred the fine produced in some of 
his hearers the impression that, if ever they got into trouble, that 
would be the man to get them out of it. Mr. Payne’s affidavit 
contained the further statement that in some other case Mr. 
Pater had called a juror “a wicked old man” —a statement 
which, however irrelevant to the question before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, is important as showing what sort of bear-garden 
the Middlesex Court of Quarter Sessions is. The public will pro- 
bably distribute censure pretty impartially between Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Pater, and the juryman, It was wrong in the juryman to say what 
he did, wrong in Mr. Payne to allow the remark to pass uncensured, 
and wrong in Mr. Pater to take upon himself to give the juryman 
as good ashe brought. Admitting that this is a dull age and country, 
it 18 scarcely the function of judges and counsel to relieve the 
general monotony of existence by occasionally making themselves 
ridiculous. The Court of Queen’s Bench considered that the 
Court of Quarter Sessions was entitled to judge whether a con- 
tempt had been committed against itself, and therefore it declined 
to relieve Mr. Pater from the fine which had been inflicted on 
him. But the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice may be pro- 
perly 4, grag as an elementary lecture on manners, which may be 
as useful to judges and practitioners in the Criminal Courts as a 
pars Sy school. The manners and customs of these Courts 
might aptly be described in the words which a sea-captain applied 
to the natives of an island which he had visited—namely, “ man- 
ners none; customs odious.” With Mr. Pater it is difficult to feel 
much sympathy, zlthough, as compared with other parties to the 
quarrel, he has had rather hard measure. If he had been fined 
zol. for appearing as the champion of the English Bar, a con- 
siderable number of his brethren would have heard the sentence 
With equanimity. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S COUNTY-COURTS BILL. 


pes Bill respecting the sg Courts which has just been 
introduced into the Upper House by the Lord Chancellor 
contains several provisions of great and unquestionable merit. The 
proposal to entrust those useful omnivorous tribunals with a 
limited equitable jurisdiction, so as to enable them to deal with 
trusts and mortgages, to entertain administration suits of small 
mount, and to settle the disputes of petty tradesmen who may 
have entered into partnership in haste a to repent of their con- 
nexion at leisure, is one which will probably win the assent of all 
thoughtful law reformers. The extension, too, of the Tipplin 
Act of the last century to “ale and beer” (why are “stout” an 
“ porter” left out ?), when consumed on the premises of the pub- 
lican or beer-shop keeper, will dry up a fruitful source of fraud, 
.and drunkenness, and misery, and will confer on the poor man 
.and his home a lasting benefit. We further hail with satis- 
faction the attempt to reduce within more manageable bounds 
the period fixed for the recovery of small debts by the old 
Statute of Limitations; though probably it will turn out, 
on more mature consideration, that the adoption of one 
year in the place of six, as the time within which the 
debt must be sued for and the judgment enforced, is intro- 
ducing a far larger change in the law than is either expedient or 
just. ‘There is yet another portion of the Bill of which we are 
anxious to record our unqualified approval. We allude to those 
clauses which have been framed with the view of confining petty 
-causes entirely to the County Courts, and of preventing unscrupu- 
lous practitioners from resorting in such cases to the costly, and 
therefore oppressive, machinery of Westminster Hall. 

But although, on all these points, the measure advocated by 
Lord Westbury is calculated to benefit in no trifling degree the 
lower classes of the community, there is one proposition embodied 
in the Bill which we cannot refrain from regarding with very 
serious alarm. The Lord Chancellor actually intends, if the 
Legislature will permit him, to abrogate entirely the present rule 
of law which empowers thejudges of the County Courts to imprison 
fora limited time any debtor who, although quite able to satisfy the 
judgment of the Court, obstinately refuses to pay the instalments 
imposed upon him. This power, in his Lordship’s opinion, 
has led to an extent of imprisonment which is “ fearful in 
amount,” and has otherwise been “ productive of most serious 
consequences to the labouring population.” Before we proceed to 
examine the justice of these sweeping denunciations, we would 
draw attention to two remarkable omissions in the elaborate 
address by which the Chancellor sought to win the sympathies of 
his audience to the measure. In the first place, every one 
who heard him must have imagined that the evils he com- 
plained of were of modern date, consequent on the introduction 
of the County Court system, and that the remedy he suggested 
was the child of his own brain, and had never before been enter- 
tained by Parliament. Yet what are the facts? Long before 
the establishment of the County Courts, debtors were imprisoned 
by Courts of Requests and other Small Debt Courts in numbers at 
least proportionately as numerous as those who are now committed. 
The hardships they endured in prison were Ag 4 brought under 
the notice of the Legislature; and, in 1844, the experiment of 
abolishing arrest spon final process in actions of debt not exceeding 
zo/, was actually tried. The Act of 7 and 8 Vict. c. 96, 8. 57, was 


passed, and what was the result? The whole machinery of credit 
was at once thrown out of gear. The artisan who was out of work, or 
whose family were sick, could no. longer obtain necessaries from 
the shopkeeper, for the latter knew that, though the Courts could 
still ascertain the amount of debts due, they were powerless to 
enforce payment. The overseer was obliged to give in charity 
what the doctor, and the baker, and the grocer refused to give on 
credit, and the labouring classes were in imminent peril of be- 
coming demoralized, and pauperized, and ruined. These i 
symptoms were all developed in a few months, and the conse- 

uence was that Parliament felt obliged to retrace its steps; and, in 
the very next Session after the dangerous innovation had been put to 
the test of experience, an Act was passed giving to the judges of the 
Small Debt Courts a power of imprisonment similar to that which 
is now exercised by the County Courts. Now, it certainly appears 
to us that these facts are deserving of grave consideration, and 
ought not to have been kept out of sight by any one who under- 
took to bring the subject of imprisonment for debt under the 
notice of the House of Peers. 

The other omission in the speech is equally curious. So long back 
as March 1863, Lord Westbury, with the view of obtaining infor- 
mation available for his purpose, directed a circular to be sent to the 
sixty County Court judges, requesting them to state whether they 
thought that the power of imprisonment given by the County 
Court Act “ should be wholly abrogated,” or whether it should be 
modified in any way. The circular exhibited symptoms of some- 
thing like a preconceived opinion on the part of the author, and 
the queries were put in what common lawyers would call a tolerably 
“leading form.” Still, these peculiarities of style may have 
arisen simply from want of skill in the secretary who drafted the 

per; and, at all events, we do not intend to draw any inference 
from them. In due course answers were returned by the judges 
to the questions put to them, and these answers are now printed 
in an official form, They fill seventy-one folio pages, and, 
taken together, they entirely exhaust the subject. Many 
of the letters are elaborated with t care, and in some 
the arguments are put forward with telling force. Out 
of the sixty judges, two only are in favour of abrogating the 
power of imprisonment, while the remaining fifty-eight express 
clear opinions that any such abrogation would inevitably be 

roductive of most disastrous results. Now, we should like to 

now whether any of the Peers who heard the Chancellor bring 
forward his measure are aware of the circumstances we have just 
mentioned. Certainly, no one could easily have discovered 
them from the speech which he then delivered. Instead 
of boldly announcing that he had taken the opinions of the 
County Court jud and had found them all but unanimous 
in opposing his scheme—instead of grappling with their argu- 
ments, or attempting to confute their conclusions, he contented 
himself with citing the brutal remarks of two old judges, 
made centuries ago, in the time of the Plantagenets and Stuarts, as 
satisfactory and logical proof that “judges almost invariably look at 
legal questions from the creditor's point of view.” 

Having gained the vantage-ground of this general assertion, 
the Chancellor could afford to praise the diligence, care, humanity, 
and anxiety for justice shown by the County Court judges 
in furnishing their opinions, and he was enabled with more 
effect to allude, as it were parenthetically, to “that feel- 
ing which naturally actuated them in favour of the existing 
law, and particularly of eager the power of imprison- 
ment.” And this was all he said upon the subject, as if 
he sy that, by thus quietly “shunting” the replies of the 
judges, he could keep the line clear for his own pet scheme, and 
could avoid a collision with heavier metal, which would probably 
throw it off the rails. But, in point of fact, he is not likely to 
succeed by this oratorical device. Members of Parliament who are 
called upon to deal with the difficult question of County Court 
commitments will scarcely follow his Lordship blindly wherever 
he chooses to lead them, but will naturally seek for information 
on the subject from those who are most competent to furnish 
it. We do not contend that the opinions expressed by the Judges 
must of necessity be sound, but we do contend that, considering tha 
opportunities which are afforded to them for ascertaining the real 
wants of the poor, and the experience they have had, from the com- 
mencement of the County Court system, of its practical working, it 
would be extremely unwise to ignore what they have written upon 
the subject, or even to overrule their conclusions without serious 
consideration. A bland assertion, that “judges have a notion that 
whatever the law has ordained must be right,” will avail but little 
when it is remembered that many of the present County Court 
judges are men of mark as advanced law-reformers ; and noble lords 
wile lend only a qualified faith to a statement that “the judges 
are of course enamoured of their power,” in the face of such 

assages as the following:—“ The question of the expediency of 
abrogating the power of commitment is one which every County 
Court judge must naturally be anxious to answer aflirmatively. 
There is no part of his duties more irksome or more anxious than 
the dealing with judgment summonses. . . To the judges 
the abrogation would be a great relief, but we fear it is absolutely 
necessary to retain it.” This is quoted from the joint answer of 
the judges for Liverpool. Another judge observes :—* No one would 
be more delighted to be relieved of the above most di le 
portion of my duty, but the returns referred to show how 
effective the practice has been.” To cite but one more 
where twenty might with ease be cited :—“I should indeed be glad 
if I could conscientiously answer this question in the affirmative; 
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my own interest points that way, and I am satisfied that nothing 
could give the an greater pleasure than to be altogether re- 
lieved from the exercise of the very painful discretion imposed on 
them by the existence of the power of imprisonment. . . . . 
If the power of imprisonment were wholly abrogated, the judges 
would 24 gainers in every way; but still I think the power is a 
salutary one, is essential to the County Court scheme, and ought 
to be retained in its present integrity.” So much for the bias of 
the judges in favour of the existing law. But does the Lord 
Chancellor himself believe that these judges are the narrow- 
minded slaves of prejudice which he has represented them to be ? 
If he does, it is difficult to imagine for what possible p he 
took the trouble of obtaining their worthless opinions. If he does 
not, it was scarcely respectful to his audience to assume so much 
complacent pity for mental infirmities which he well knew had no 
real existence. 

We cannot at present attempt to deal further with the in- 
teresting questions raised by the Chancellor's Bill; but there is 
one more passage in his speech on which we wish to say 
a word, as we observe that several of our contemporaries have 
been misled by it. He was pointing out the extent of im- 
prisonment which is occasioned by the present system of com- 
mitments, and for some reason which is not very obvious, but which 
in a younger man we should have thought rhetorical, he selected 
a period of two years instead of one for his illustration. “By 
a return,” said he, “which I moved for, I find that in the ¢wo 
years ending on the 31st of December, 1863, no fewer than 17,979 
persons were committed to prison.” This quotation has been 
misunderstood, and it has been asked indignantly whether a law 
could be borne which permitted 18,000 poor defendants to be 
imprisoned for debt in a single year. No answer to this question 
is fortunately eee as the annual number of County Court 
prisoners does not, in fact, exceed 9,000. These reduced numbers, 
we are quite willing to admit, are amply sufficient to arrest atten- 
tion, but we do not conceive that they afford just ground for 
either indignation or alarm. Out of a population of upwards of 
20,000,000, when more than 260,000 offenders are each year 
summarily convicted, and nearly 40,000 persons are found guilty 
of common assaults, the number of 9,000 fraudulent or reckless 
debtors does not seem to be at all disproportionately great. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


LD men are often in the habit of declaring that when they 
were young the summers were warmer and less changeable 
than they are now, and that the hay harvest was generally over 
by the end of May or the beginning of June ; and most of us remem- 
ber how, when we were boys, the ground in winter was commonly 
covered with snow, and in snowballing, sliding, and skating we 
rejoiced at frequent intervals for weeks together. The artist too, 
when he paints a picture of “ Winter,” or prepares his annual 
drawing of “Christmas” for the illustrated newspaper, whitens 
the whole country far and wide. The broad-wheeled waggon sticks 
fast in the snowdrift, the trees rising sharp against the cold sky 
are crusted with snow or hoar-frost, the duck-pool is frozen over, 
icicles hang from the thatch, and a model t with a child in 
her arms at the cottage door watches a little girl in a red petticoat 
who scatters crumbs to a frozen-out robin redbreast, while the 
model peasant himself, leaving tracks in the snow, comes home 
carrying a hatchet and bundle of firewood, and smiles approvingly. 
The reality was and is very different; and the old man’s hay harvest, 
and the long-drawn frosts of our boyhood, are probably but the 
remembrances of one or two special summers and winters ex- 
erated vver many years ; for “ winter,” at all events with us 
in the middle or south of England, is assuredly more typical of 
rain, mud, and fog, than of snow or frost. 

Changes of temperature, however, in a minor way, are common 
enough, and are easily enough determined without the aid of the 
thermometer, which, during the last winter and what we now by 
courtesy call spring, has often varied forty degrees within twenty- 
four hours. Agriculturists also tell us that we have short climatal 
cycles, marked by the progressive rise and fall in the priee of wheat, 
every few years. It is pretty certain, too, that over areas the 
rain and snow-fall and the streams of a country are seriously 
affected by the felling of forests, and by agricultural drainage ; for 
in the settled parts of North America, and even in Scotland, many 
large and small water-courses are now generally quite dry which, in 
the old time, ran without ceasing. Spain and Mexico well know 
what the reckless destruction of their forests has cost them, and in 
the thirety Eifel the Government are now seeking, by extensive 
new plantations, to bring back the moisture they have lost by the 
waste cf their ancient woods. The sizes even of modern Alpine 
glaciers are known to vary, their fluctuations probably depending 
on local variations of atmospheric precipitation. ithin the 
last sixty years, for instance, the Glacier de la Brenva, descending 
from Mont Blanc, has more than once risen and subsided like the 
flooding and falling of a river; and for forty years past the Gérner 
Glacier has been slowly overwhelming the chalets and meadows at 
its foot ; while the Findelen Glacier has invaded a venerable pine 
forest, the shattered stems of whose trees lie half buried in the 
moraine, and the trunks of others, blasted by the approaching 
cold, stand ghastly on the mountain side. 

It is now a piece of familiar knowledge that such as 
these are perfectly insignificant compared with those that took 
place during an epoch incalculably remote if we endeavour to esti- 


mate its distance by human modes of calculation, but yet com- 
paratively near in the geological calendar. For nothing is more 
certain this, that since the Jura and the Oberland faced each 
other, and the t plains of Italy lay at the foot. of the Alps, 
glaciers descended from these mountains on a seale so grand that 
on the north they filled the lowlands of Switzetland and abutted 
on the Jura, while south of the great range they protruded from the 
valleys far into the plains of Piedmont and ae forming vast 
moraines, on one of which one of the greatest battles that Europe has 
seen since Waterloo has of late years been fought. But the region 
of thick-ribbed ice was not confined to the great chain of Central 
Europe. Every cluster of mountains—the Vosges and the Black 
Forest, those of Britain and Scandinavia—formed a centre of glacier 
action; and the very plains of more than the half of Northern 
Europe and America, in roches moutonnées and ice-formed stria- 
tions, and in true moraine matter, both terrestrial and marine, 
and in the frequent occurrence of Arctic sea-shells among glacial 
deposits, often rich in far-transported boulders—all these bear 
witness to the fact that, since the time when species now living 
held dominion in the sea, one half of the Northern hemisphere 
endured an icy epoch that cannot be accounted for on any easy 
hypothesis of merely local geographical change. For not only were 
the hilly regions full of glaciers, but when those hills were more 
than half submerged it has been proved that the seas which sur- 
rounded them were full of ice in latitudes in which the present 
oceans rarely or never see an iceberg. 

Geological investigations clearly show that this glacial 
as it has been termed, was an episode in the earth’s history; and 
the question therefore arises, what was the reason that in these 
old times so much of the world, both land and water, north and 
south of the Equator, lay under the dominion of ice? The most 
obvious idea, and one which till lately has never been doubted, is 
that extreme cold gave rise to the vastness of the glaciers of these old 
times, for all the evidence derived from marine zoology tends to 
show that the icy epoch was both preceded and followed by 
milder seas. But the cold being granted, what was the cause of 
it ?—that is the point that puzzles. Geologists are now beginning 
to be well ag that mere changes in the local or relative distri- 
bution of sea and land could not have been sufficient to turn half 
of Europe and America into regions like Greenland, so that, 
whether the land stood high above the sea or lay beneath the 
waves, ice and snow in some form or other prevailed. Was the 
cold, then, due to external influences, and is the heat of the 
sun a variable quantity? For an answer to the latter part of the 
question we must go to astronomers and physical philosophers, some 
of whom used to tell us that the sun’s heat was a constant quantity, 
while others now inform us that it is slowly (as we express time) 
and steadily dying out; in which case, excepting what changes 
in physical feorrphy may of old have done for our earth, 
it seems difficult to explain how, as some geologists assert, 
there were several periods remarkable for cold far 
in time. It is evident that, if there be any truth in the hypo- 
thesis that the heat of the sun is kept up by the impact of 
solid meteorites, it is possible to conceive that, as he travels 
through space, such bodies may be attracted to his surface in 
largely varying quantities, so that at different periods correspond- 
ing variations of emitted heat may ensue. That changes in the 
earth’s climate may be due to the of the sun and his 

lanets into warm and cold regions of space is surely untenable, 
for if our sun could by possibility get so near another sun as that 
his planets could be affected by its heat, then the existing balance 
of our system would be interfered with to such an extent that 
our sun might become one of those twin-lights called double 
stars. 

Again, is the axis of the earth constant, or can it have changed 
its position more than once ? and may not the present poles have 
been nearer an ancient equator, while certain points in the 
present temperate regions then formed the poles? This is a 
tempting hypothesis for those who are heedless of physical diffi- 
culties and the weight of authority ; for such speculative geolo- 
gists base their not unnatural conjectures, on the one hand, on 
the fact that plants of a temperate or even of a sub-tropical 
character are found fossilized in quantities in regions north of the 
Arctic circle; while, on the other hand, to persons imperfectly 
acquainted with the facts it seemed an easy way of accounting for 
extremes of cold in what are now temperate climates. But 
astronomers tell us that the poles of the solid earth have always 
been the same, and in default of better evidence we are bound to 
believe them. As far as the glacial epoch is concerned, no geologist 
will grudge them the rigidity of the assertion. 

Another explanation of the glacial period may be sought in the 
well-known hypothesis of the gradual cooling of the earth from 
a state of fusion by heat. This hypothesis is partly held on 
astronomical grounds, and may be true in itself t though it is 
impossible apeny te prove it by any geological data. Neverthe- 
less it has lon n a favourite, both with men styling them- 
selves plain geo ee and with physical philosophers of a loftier 
flight. Among the former, many sane men long held that the 
sala tion of internal heat produced a universal tropical climate 
from the earliest paleozoic times down at least to the end of the 
middle tertiary epoch. In one respect the consideration of the 
subject has this immense advantage, that, in the beginning, dealing 
with “the far backward and abysm of time,” long before geolo- 
gical history as expressed by the rocks began, the theorizer 
escapes from the region of hard facts that can be handled, and is 
apt to build up a scientific castle in the air based on assumptions 
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containing an element of uncertainty. When, at length, they 
descend to the ground and have to grapple with the serial yet 
entary story told by the various metamorphic and stratified 
formations, so differently do they sulve the question of the cooling 
of the earth by radiation and the effect of this radiation on 
climate, that one distinguished mathematician, the Rev. Professor 
Haughton, requires one thousand two hundred and eight 
millions of years to have elapsed from the time in which 
the earth had cooled sufficiently to support the earliest life 
down to the epoch of those tertiary strata called the London 
clay, when the ae in our area is supposed by some to 
have been 77° F. Pondering over these numbers, certain con- 
siderations suggest themselves to the mind of the speculative 
logist, which, however, it is not our present business to 
uss. First, how long a period elapsed from the time when our 
planet first consolidated from a state of fusion by heat to the 
epoch when, having cooled to 122° F. or a little under, the earth 
was fitted for the habitation of animals? Secondly, if it took 
1,280,000,000 years for the earth to cool from 122° F. to 77° 
for our area, how long a time elapsed between the period of the 
London clay and the glacial period, or indeed of the epoch in 


which we live, the mean annual temperature of which, for part of 


England, according to Dove, is about 50° F.? In other words, 
if it took 1,280,000,000 years to get rid of 45°, how long did it 
take to get rid of 27° of heat since the period of the London clay ? 
Or if, as some people believe, this country endured a Greenland 
climate during the“ glacial epoch,” how many millions of years 
passed away during the cooling process between 77° and 23°, in- 
volving a reduction of temperature of 54° F.? Making every 
allowance for various rates of cooling during the later and 
earlier stages of refrigeration of a globe like the earth, one cannot 
help wondering what calculations like Professor Haughton’s would 
say to the number of years that have passed since the days when 
the London clay was formed, and whether the physicist would 
find them at all comparable to a half or a third part of the time 
that passed between, say, the London clay and the Laurentian 
limestone, which at present are the oldest known fossiliferous rocks 
in the world. Common stratigraphical and zoological considera~ 
tions would say that the latter time comparatively must be repre- 
sented by a mere fractional proportion of the former, for one reason 
among many—that, to say nothing of the thickness of strata and 
stratigraphical breaks, it is easy to count seventeen serial marine 
faunas characteristic of paleozoic and mesozoic (secondary) times, 
far more diverse in species than the three or four that mark the 
tertiary strata. 

Another physical paver of well-deserved repute attempts 
roughly to estimate the years that have elapsed between the time 
when the globe was in an incandescent state and the present day, 
and we are, first, startled to find that his calculations range between 
twenty millions and four hundred millions of years, inclining how- 
ever to ninety-eight millions of years as a probable estimate. 
Here, then, Professor Thompson, reasoning on the cooling of the 
globe for the whole time since its incandescence, allows less time 
than Professor Haughton requires for a part by one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-two alien of years. Keflecting on these 
things, geologists for the present may well be puzzled which 
hypothesis to choose ; and though a beginning for such calculations 
must be made some time or other, without casting any discredit 
on the scientific acumen of the pate of the theories, 
geologists may be pardoned if they decline to attach much 
value to these calculations, in so far as they atlect the known 
rocks that form the crust of the earth. Further, they may be 
excused for suspecting, and even for asserting, as some have 
begun to do, that in all the geological time of which these rocks 
and. their fossils afford any evidence, there is no proof that the 
internal heat of the pie has ever seriously affected external 
climate. But on this question, especially as it touches on the 
glacial epoch, we purpose to enter again. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1864. 
(First Notice.) 

ft prot first impulse, when the Trafalgar Square doors open 
and the chief pictorial harvest of the season displays itself to 

the crowd that rushes in, all eager and some anxious, is to com- 
at once this year’s with last year’s Exhibition. This impulse 

is so common that most of the journals which give a notice on the 
Saturday of the private view on the day before make the com- 
arison in proper form. And it is natural that the verdict thus 
Fecided upon, with a crowd of fresh bright things before one, the 
eyes notyet satisfied with seeing, nor the ears dinned with the gossip 
of dinner-tables and drawing-rooms, should almost always be in 
favour of the show of the year. Rumour has also, during this 
winter, prepared us for a good gathering. It was likely that the 
Academicians, rather severely handled in the evidence given before 
the Commission and in the reviews of last year, would put forth 
their strength and justify their good places on the line; and, 
whether they should do so or not, the Exhibitions of 1862 and 
1863 showed that there was a new rising school of younger 
artists determined to prove themselves fit for public honour, and 
to vindicate for English art that higher style and — breadth 
of subject in which, it was felt, foreign artists had gained an 
advance upon our insular security. Nor must we omit to mention 
that the unusual excellence of the Water-Colour Exhibition which 
we last noticed appeared a good omen for the superiority of the 


the: quoter, permanent branches of Fine 


We are not going to dispute the fulfilment of the pleasant view 
which we were thus incited to take by anticipation, and which 
most of the oracles that have hitherto spoken appear to confirm. 
But it may be proper to point out, before beginning our survey, 
that the difficulties which: seem to us to make the comparison 
between one Exhibition and another arduous, if not rash, after a 
first hasty and crowd-hampered view, do not much diminish even 
after frequent and careful explorations. This summer’s thunder- 
storm, do what we may to gain an impartial or a scientific esti- 
mate of it, inevitably seems louder than last summer’s; and the 
oldest inhabitant of the parish will always confirm this opinion. 
So the fine things of former Royal pvc a a have from 
our eyes, and are, perhaps, too often remembered through a mist of 
confusing and trivial criticisms, or the caricatures of woodcuts 
and bad coloured copies in the popular illustrated rs, 
Meanwhile, the efforts which some t or four hun hard- 
working men have been making, during a twelvemonth, to please 
and edify us, appeal for judgment rather on their own merits 
than by the way of comparison with standards no longer in view. 
At the most, without trying to weigh the harvest of 1864 against 
that of years immediately preceding, it may be safe to point out 
what appear to be cases of improvement, and to say that 
this Exhibition gives fair grounds of confidence, and just cause for 
pleasure, to those who watch the progress of English art with 
affectionate interest. There is, certainly, more soundness than 
ae 5m displayed. Some few men do not show the advance that 

ad been hoped for. Some popularities are injuring the cause 
of art with the public, and some with the artist. Others, agai 
—and we may here, not to the exclusion of names which we shall 
hereafter notice, specify Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Armitage, Mr. 
Marks, and Mr. Whistier—delight us with a marked step forward, 
even beyond former merit. And it may probably be said with 
truth that, if the painstaking study of minuter fact is not sufficientl 
represented, there is a greater attempt than heretofore to try fres 
— and, especially, to escape into more varied and more intel- 
ectual regions from those easy vices of the English school—the 
pinafore and sentimental styles in figure-painting, and the cow-in- 
the-meadow and purling-brook style in landscape. These remarks 
refer, of course, to the oil-pictures. The water-colours, miniatures, 
chalk-drawings, and architectural designs shown are all rather 
lying in the cold shade from which, until the Academy is properly 
lodged, they are little likely to escape. And the sculpture-room 
not only exhibits an absence of good work which we believe to be 
unprecedented, at least for many years, but contains even more 
than usual evidence of the deplorable condition to which ignorant 
tronage and popular apathy have brought that noble art in 
Fngland ; whilst the fair and satisfactory arrangement which on 
the whole, though not without exceptions in landscape, marks the 
picture-gallery, is totally wanting in the department consigned, 
we presume, to Mr. Weekes. 

On all this, more hereafter; sine odio et affectu, but with such 
plain-speaking as can alone render any attempt at criticism worth 
a moment's attention. But, before estimating our gains, a few 
words must be also given to our losses. Last year we prefaced 
this review with a short notice of what English art had been 
deprived of in the death of Mr. Egg. Having already, since 
1864. began, given some space to the subject, we need uot here 
attempt to do the same for Dyce and Mulready. Without com- 

aring these eminent men—whom Death, if he has not equalized, 
SS withdrawn from the noise of human rivalries—we may 
at least add that they were not such as we could easily 
afford to spare, or expect to see soon replaced. We have not even 
the melancholy pleasure, which the Water-Colour Exhibition 
affords in the parallel case of William Hunt, of seeing any last 
expression of their art on the walls of the Academy. And with 
them we find the names of Maclise, Foley, Frith, Frost, Herbert 
—with those of Holman Hunt, F. M. Brown, W. Davis, Inch- 
bold, and other good men and true, absent. Some of these artists 
have been engaged on public works. Some have, perhaps, not met 
with favour in the eyes of the Committee of Arrangement. Watts, 
Ward, and Gibson, again, whatever their respective abilities, are in- 
sufficiently represented ; whilst Millais, though <_ preserving the 
place which, for better and for worse, he has latterly taken, has re- 
served for another year his powers of astonishing us, and gives even 
the pleasure which he rarely fails to afford after a somewhat mono- 
tonous and superficial fashion. But we now turn to the long series 
of figure-painters, beginning with those whom, on different grounds, 
it is difficult to bring under any classification. 

Amongst the half-dozen pictures here exhibited which we should 
be inclined to call great, looking either to their merits in thought 
or in execution, a fair claim for admittance may be made by Mr. 
Armitage’s “ Ahab and Jezebel.” It is not, however, in the exe- 
cution, technically speaking, that its excellence lies. The drawing, 
although accurate and refined much beyond English wont, and this 
on the life-size scale, has a slight air of Academical style; and the 
colouring, perhaps from the artist’s frequent practice in fresco, or 
from his training in the great French school of mural decoration, 
wants power and richness. But the scene is dramatically con- 
ceived, and the expression is fine and unforced; the details are 
wrought out with reece without archeological pedantry, 
and the whole has that general air of style which is, unhappily, so 
uncommon in English art, that Mr. Armitage has been long vainly 
spending his great ability in the effort to gain fair recognition of his 
powers. Jezebel leans over Ahab, who is stretched on a long couch ; 
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his face expresses indecision, but the reverted eye, like that of a 
vicious horse, has already conceived the set purpose of mis- 
chief, which he —_ from the promises of the wicked queen 
behind him. The action is powerful and skilfully imagined 
in itself; but the group would have gained in force had the two 
figures been brought into greater nearness. We do not think that 
modern artists, at least in England, sufficiently feel that two 
fi in any dramatic scene, require in some d to be treated 

ike a group in marble, and that the concentration of lines may be 
here brought, with great advantage, under the laws which render 
it imperative in sculpture. We shall meet with Mr. Armitage 
again, and again highly to his credit, in portraiture. Let us here 
express a hope that some of our many liberal patrons of church 
architecture may select his pencil for mural decoration. There can- 
not be a greater error than the employment of a mere decorator in 
colour or stone, whether his style be the flowing or the angular, to 
give completeness toa building. Such work may, indeed, harmonize 
sufficiently with the commonplace design and borrowed details of 
a mere fashionable architect ; but anything less thorough than the 
painting of Mr. Armitage is fatal to the effect of those amongst 
our modern churches which are marked by the noble feature of 


ori 

Mtr. atts, who by some of his works has put in a claim 
to rank amongst our decorative artists of the r order, does not 
support it by the design which he now contributes. His alle- 

rical group of “ Time and Obliviou,” although drawn in a large, 
if a somewhat loose and extravagant style, seems to us an utter 
failure in expressing its story, and is, besides, encumbered with 
accessories which suggest the direct antithesis of the sublime. 
Time, to whom youth, here given by Watts, has no greater 

ropriety as an attribute than old age, appears to be dragging 

blivion along as his prisoner, and is about to plunge wit 
her into a vast gilded semicircle, which may be taken, with 
equal probability, for the Sun or for Eternity. This Icarian 
flight is not explained or justified by the singularly inappropriate 
Ps. yar of the Academy Catalogue, that the group is “a design 
for Sculpture, to be executed in divers materials after the manner 
of Phidias,” from whose severe and perfect art—except, indeed, 
that the lower limbs of Oblivion present a shadowy likeness to 
one of the Elgin fragments—it is in every way remote. As our 
best master in tender colouring and admirable delicacy of touch, 
Mr. Watts does his gifts better justice in the beautiful girl’s 
head, named “ Choosing” (395). Surely a work like this, with 
the many charming specimens in the same style which we have 
received from the artist, may be admitted as evidence in what direc- 
tion his genius really lies, and will, at any rate, be preferred by all 
the oni to his attempts in the “ terribil via ” of life-size allegory. 

Perhaps the unusually interesting pictures which Mr. Leighton 
has sent suggest some lesson of a not dissimilar nature. He is, at 
least, most successful at present in work which, although far above 
mere ornamentalism er sensuousness, yet is not of the strictly 
historical character. Such is that noble group—a youth at the 
harpsichord, watched by a girl with an intensity of gaze which we 
feel, but cannot see—felicitously named “Golden Hours,” which 
will remind some spectators of those eight exquisite lines by 
Shelley which Mr. Savage Landor prefers to all the Elizabethan 
lyrics. Although labouring under a double disadvantage—that 
we do not see the girl’s face, and do see the youth’s, which is 
feeble and voluptuous—Mr. Leighton has thrown such an atmo- 

here of music over his picture, that it “ vibrates in the memory” 

e Shelley’s stanzas. We fear that the accomplished artist may 
not think it praise if this picture be preferred to his two other pieces. 
The “Orpheus and Eurydice,” beautifully as Eurydice is drawn, 
and ably as the intended expression is given to the hero, strikes 
us, however, as not equal to the elevation of that wonderful 
legend. The human struggle and the human features are alone 
brought forward; it is, at least to us, rather a mythe vivant than 
the sublime agony from which, even in the late narrative of Virgil, 
all traces of the divinity of the actors have not disappeared. ‘The 
smoothness of execution and academical, rather than natural, 
arrangement of the drapery to which, at one time, Mr. Leighton 
showed a leaning, are also rather prominent in this picture. 

The “ Dante in Exile,” as a piece of refined and careful drawing 
(with some little mannerism, perhaps, in the proportions) and of 
well-studied attitude and character, finished to the best of the 
artist’s manner, has little to fear from English rivalry. This 
subject was a noble one to attempt, and we are very glad that Mr. 
Leighton has had the courage to undertake it. Only we could wish 
he would take it up again, and then give us (as he assuredly 
might), not the mask of Dante placed on a stiff and unim- 

ive form, but the poet in his stern vitality. There are 
some skilfully-devised points of by-play as the poet passes from 
the palace steps amongst a crowd of courtiers and servants, and 
the veracity and interest of the scene is not impaired by the 
objection raised by some unpoetical critic, that the known facts of 
Dante’s life do not afford a similar event. He must, however, 
have endured it; or how should those immortal lines, in which 
the very extremes of tenderness and of bitterness touch with 
almost overwhelming power, have been written by the most real- 
istic of poets? 

A foreign artist, M. Legros, may be lastly mentioned amongst 
the life-size figure-painters, His “Ex Voto,” a lady offering up 

yers before a memorial tablet on the edge of a wood, with some 
religious women and a servant attending, has a look of reality and 
a powerful daylight effect which even the height at which the pic- 
ture has been placed cannot eflace. It is probable that, if nearer 


to the eye, some feebleness in ar and an over-naturalism of 
expression in some of the women would be found ; and it was surely 
a mistake in art to use actual gold on the votive tablet. But the 
whole effect, as we have said, is striking, and the painter seems to 
have skilfully combined unity of feeling in his worshippers with 
diversity of attitude and Be ree without overstepping the 
rn ted nature. We hope to see M. Legros again in a 
less unfavourable position. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. LEWES ON ARISTOTLE." 


it is a task of no slight magnitude to set about a critical review 
of the philosophy of Aristotle under the searching light of 
modern physical discovery. The qualifications for such an under- 
ing are such as are not often to be found in combination 
ments, the logical analysis of reasoning, the o si 
knowledge, oa, above all, the temper of candid, ant Ted me 
tion to truth—any one of which singly ought to constitute its 
ssor a man of more than ordinary mark—must, in this 
instance, cohere and blend in a manner and to a de altogether 
rare and exceptional. Of living writers, it might be difficult to 
name one who has, by his published works, shown himself more 
competently qualified in these combined respects than Mr. Geo 
Henry Lewes. The broad and impartial survey of the whole field 
of Greek intellect which he has taken in his Biographical History 
of Philosophy, the mastery of the subtlest processes of modern 
ought manifested in his Life of Goethe, and his familiari 
with the facts of nature gained by earnest study combined wi 
acute observation of his own, sufficiently point him out as fitted to 
supply a hitherto unwritten chapter of the history of classical 
philosophy. The mode in which he has discharged the task will, 
we think, justify that expectation, Though forming but the 
first portion of a more extended whole—the writer’s mind taki 
in the idea of a general outline of the origin and gro 
or “ embryology ” of science, an “ exposition of the great momenta 
in scientific development ”—the work before us has still sufficient 
completeness to stand alone as a monograph of singular value upon 
the particular subject of which it treats. 

Innumerable and exhaustive as are the works devoted to Aris- 
totle’s moral and metaphysical discourses, his scientific writings 
have remained for twenty centuries without any full and accurate 
attempt at elucidation. In England at this day they are still all 
but unknown. With the exception of the treatise On the Soul 
and the History of Animals, rare indeed are any attempts at more 
than casual and second-hand citations, or vague and often mis- 
directed eulogies. The absence of translations may be viewed as 
at once a sign and a cause of this neglect. Passing by the 
translation of Aristotle’s entire works by Taylor as practically non- 
existent—owing partly to the extreme rarity of copies, partly to 
the translator’s ignorance of natural science—the two treatises just 
mentioned have alone, out of the fifteen which make up the entire 
class, appeared in an English dress. Nor would translations of 
themselves, as Mr. Lewes justly observes, be of much help to the 
ordinary student, unless illuminated by an ample commentary, 
such as should place him at the necessary point of view for appre- 
ciating these ancient monuments of scientific labour. Such a point 
of view, so far as the scope and limits of the work permit, it is the 
 - of the present essay to supply. 

he glamour of a great name may be still said, in a sort, so to 
surround the authority of The Master as to make a candid cri- 
ticism of his achievements a task to be shrunk from as invidious 
or profane. The study of his philosophy has, even to this day, 
been approached, in our universities and great schools, rather in the 
Br of the neophyte before the shrine of the oracle than in that 
of the inquirer scrutinizing the utterances and testing the metal 
of the,idol. “ His influence has only been exceeded by that of 
the great founders of religions.” A reaction, indeed, set in with 
the mighty flood of independent inquiry before which estab- 
lished beliefs of every kind at once tottered and reeled. “When 
the Arabs kill a lion,” is Mr. Lewes’s forcible figure, “their re- 
leased terror vents itself in insults on the harmless corpse ; they 
kick, and spit upon, and apostrophize the helpless image of their 
former It was thus with the great lion of Stagira.” 
Audacious rebels against the authority of the Schools, like Ramus 
and Nizolius, Telesio and Giordano 0, attacked the reputed 
master of scholasticism with a virulence which is now amusing, 
but which also serves to indicate how little they knew of the re: 
writings of Aristotle, as contrasted with the body of loose tra- 
ditional dogmatism which had grown up under the shadow of his 
name. ith the close of the last century came a ard 
swing of the pendulum of opinion. The reaction began in Ger- 
many. Not only did ing revive attention to the excellences of 
Aristotle’s philosophy of art, and Hegel and Kant re-establish his 
authority at the head of the formal sciences of logic and dialectics— 
supported by the powerful aid of Sir W. Hamilton in this woe 
by ini in Italy, and by Michelet in France—but the wor 
on physics and natural hi began once more to attract the 
reverence of students. In histories of Fiilleborn, Biihle, 
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Tennemann, and Ritter he was made to resume once more his 
legitimate position. In the departments of physiology and biolo 
he has even been set up again as a thinker, not only of vast depth 
and power, but of prophetic and perennial worth—not only great 
in his own time, but as anticipating the truths of all time. By 
men of no less weight than Cuvier, De Blainville, Johannes 
Miiller, and the St. Hilaires, his scientific writings have been 
= of as being even on a level with the actual science of our 

; and to him has specifically been assigned the credit of having 
anticipated some of the most curious results of modern observation 
and research. In holding the balance firmly, and without bias, 
between these ye extremes of past neglect and modern 
deification, lies the delicacy of the task which Mr. Lewes has 
now taken in hand. 

The first point seized upon in Mr. Lewes’s survey of 
the. present position of Aristotle in the field of opinion is 
the highly significant one that, among his modern eulogists, 
though there will be found many a biologist, politician, or 
metaphysician, there is no astronomer, no physicist, no 
chemist. In other words, “in those sciences which have 
advanced to the positive stage, and in which the rigour of proof 
reduces Authority to its just position, his opinions are altogether 
disregarded ; whereas in those sciences in which, from their com- 
plexity and immaturity, the influence of authority and the 

elusive promises of the subjective method still gain acceptance, 
his dicta are cited as those of a puissant investigator.” From the 
nature of things it could not indeed be otherwise. Those sciences 
which depend upon experiment and observation are attended by a 
condition, in the mere article of time, which precludes their attain- 
ing, in the hands of any single individual, the completeness and 
the precision of truths elaborated @ priori by simple analysis of 
ideas. There is no reason, short of the mere want of mental 

ower, why the whole range of pure mathematics now embraced 

yy the most advanced student should not have been wrought out, 
from the first rudimentary conceptions of form and number, by 
the force of a single intellect. But no power of intellect, within 
the longest compass of a lifetime, could by possibility have sufficed 
to accumulate, analyse, and put into scientific vale the mass of 
minute detached facts on which has been built up even the least 
complex of the physical sciences, In both departments the element 
of pure intellect involved is perhaps equally great ; but the propor- 
tion which the mental force holds to what we have called the 
element of time—+. e. the accumulation of historical or material data 
—diflers, in the two cases, in almost infinite measure. To take the 
analogy of mechanical force, an expenditure of time represented 
by the lives of ever so many working intellects is absolutely 
required in order to raise the sum of human knowledge but a 
single degree in elevation, In the abstract sciences, the mind 
takes, as it were, the muscular spring of the animal—the in- 
stantaneous effort in which there is no conscious sense of time or 
of motor influence. All philosophy emerged, in the outset, out of 
simple knowledge, and the highest science is but a sublimation of 
this primary intelligence. The two differ not so much in kind as in 
degree. ether the restless activity of the mind in all ages is to 
issue in sound or unsound conclusions — whether, that is, the first 
awakened intelligence shall develope into Science, or grow up into 
monstrous and erroneous shapes — depends upon the nature of the 
Method employed. And most frequently the true method is only 
discovered after the failure of almost every other, or at least is only 
practised with fidelity and care when the barrenness of other 
attempts has been emphatically felt. Since the brilliant generaliza- 
tion of Comte, it has been customary to distinguish the three stages 
in the advancement of learning as the theological, the meta- 
pareee and the positive; or those in which the agency at work 

as been conceived either as a divipe person, or an essential 
property (both outlying mcies as re phenomena), or, 
thirdly, as involved in the phenomenon itself. It has been com- 
monly held to be the peculiar glory of our century — even of our 

eneration—to have achieved the final stage of snlylng phenomena 
in themselves, apart from all theories of exterior agency or causation. 
But it can be proved beyond doubt, without insisting at present 
on the degree in which the method was acted on by those 
puilewoss themselves, that this great revolution in thought 

egan with the Greeks. “A fortunate union of tempera- 
ment with culture enabled this wonderful people to range 
through nature in pursuit of the true relations of things, 
without perplexing themselves by fictions imagined respectin 
outlying agencies, essentially mysterious.” And if to the Gree 
nation is thus due the claim to be held the originators of science, 
strictly so called, it is to Aristotle in particular that the merit 
belongs of introducing the scientific epoch by the rule which he 
laid down, in bj nwa to the more ideal school of Plato, of fixi 
the relations of things objectively, and detecting the causes of al 
changes as inherent in the things themselves. ‘ 

There was little sympathy, on the of a nation or a school 
like this, with that sense of the infinite which has given other 
nations their characteristic intellectual or spiritual grandeur. 
This is indeed the weak point visible in the art of the Greeks— 
‘fan art matchless in clearness and proportion, in the beauty of 
arrested lines, and the repose of symmetrical simplicity, but 
having none of those finer issues which escape into the sablimity 
of Christian art. Greek art is a lute, not an organ.” 


[proceeds Mr. Lewes] is a ing illustration of this excellence 


Aristotle striking 
and this defect. He seems utterly destitute of any sense of the Ineffable. There 
is no bye J more noticeable in him than his unhesitating confidence in the 
adequacy of the human mind to comprehend the universe ; a quality obviously 


connected with the defect just mentioned. He never seems to be visited by 
misgivings as to the compass of human faculty, because his unhesitating mind 
is destitute of awe. He has no abiding consciousness of the fact deeply im- 

ressed on other minds, that the circle of the Knowable is extremely 
imited ; and that beyond it lies a vast mystery, dimly recognised as lying 
there, but also recognised as impenetrable. Hence the existence of evil is 
no perplexity to his soul ; it is accepted as a simple fact. Instead of being 
troubled by it, saddened by it, he quietly explains it as the consequence of 
Nature not having correctly written her meaning. This mystery which has 
darkened so many sensitive meditative minds with anguish, he to 
be only bad orthography. 


The free, independent spirit which the Greek brought to the study 
of nature led to the systematic introduction of that element of 
scepticism without which research would be vain, and a true 
method impossible. If observation and reason, not traditional 
dogmas, were to be the guides in investigation, those guides, being 
fallible, must be kept under perpetual vigilance. ‘Men who 
desire to learn,” said Aristotle, “must first learn to doubt, for 
science is only the solution of doubts.” The true spirit of 
scientific study having been thus early imbibed by this great 
philosopher, and the inductive method laid down by him with 
a clearness absolutely unsurpassed down to the present day, 
how comes it, it may well be asked, that so little progress was 
achieved by him or his followers in the knowledge of physical 
laws? “For it cannot be denied that, splendid as was the genius 
of the Greeks and Romans, and powerfully as in art, literature, 
and philosophy they have legislated for the world, in point of 
strict science they are without authority.” The causes of this 
failure on the part of Aristotle — separating him for awhile from 
his professing followers, the Schoolmen, who copied simply the 
errors, not the merits, of his system—are ably drawn out by Mr. 
Lewes. It was not that the Stagirite, according to the shallow 
criticism of Playfair, was completely neglectful of “ observation 
and experiment,” while showing an undue “ fondness for abstract. 
reasoning.” Aristotle, on the contrary, did observe and did make 
experiments, as his writings abundantly testify. The xeal defect lay 
in the impossibility, at that early period, of following up in practice 
a method theoretically right. Brought almost suddenly, so to say, 
in face of the great problems of the universe, the mind was thrown 
by necessity fur too much upon its own interior resources. Not 
only were many minds too impatient, and too much bent on a 
solution at all hazards, to wait for proof and verification, but even 
the calmer few could not but betake themselves in too many cases 
to the subjective method, just because the objective method could 
not then have been constantly applied. There was then no stored 
up material of past research to form the basis of extensive dis- 
covery. The division of the sciences had not yet enabled separate 
observers to work out each his allotted section of labour. Above 
all, those instruments which are at once the products of advanced 
science and the stimulus to scientific progress in a geometrical 
ratio were out of the question. We have thus to appreciate the 
influence of two causes — the “methodological” and the “ his- 
torical.” Nearer to the point may be bry ae the explanation of 
Dr. Whewell, that ‘though the ancients had in their possession 
facts and ideas, yet the ideas were not distinct and appropriate to 
the facts.” Yet what is this but to express a truism, while 
merely stating that the facts were wrongly interpreted, not why 
they were so? The real cause of failure was the imperfect con- 
dition of knowledge. The “ po wt a pe of the ideas to the 
facts” is that, in truth, which is brought into distinctness only by 
the very progress of discovery, and cannot be ascertained until 
some definite progress has been achieved. “At no time was the 
right method wholly disregarded, but the predominance of the false 
method kept it in a state of feeble subjection.” The theory of 
language, too, was at the same time little understood, and nations 
familiar with no language but their own could hardly have been 
on their guard against verbal fallacies. Much of the dialectical 
vagaries of Aristotle may be due to his indulgence in this favourite 
mode of speculation. On the whole, the general defects of his 
philosophy cannot be better illustrated than by reference to the 
parallel example of Bacon. Where can we find more _o- 
specimens of departure from his own principles than in the mis- 
takes and vulgar errors which blot the pages of the great modern 
reformer of philosophy? Why, then, has Bacon been credited 
with that great reform, seeing that the cardinal principles of the 
Baconian philosophy were, as we have shown, very distinctly 
recognised Aristotle? “The answer is simple. Bacon did not 
attack the method which Aristotle taught; indeed he was very 
imperfectly acquainted with it. He attacked the method which 
the followers of Aristotle practised :”— 


The further question may be raised, Why these followers practised a 
method so unlike the one their master taught? Because, unhappily, 
Aristotle himself had set them the example. He did so from the two 
causes already explained in our third chapter :—1. The initial weakness in 
his method—namely, the insufficient part assigned to verification; and 2. 
The inevitable immaturity of all scientific ideas at such an era ; these 
him depart from his own precepts, and led him a deluded captive through 
the labyrinths of metaphysical conjecture. It is to these causes that Bacon’s 
failure must also be ascribed ; for grandly as he traces the various streams of 
error to their sources, he is himself borne along by these very streams, 
whenever he quits , co rei of a critic, and attempts to investigate the 
order of nature for hi A 

Aristotle’s failure was inevitable. We have seen that, even on the sup- 
position of his having mastered the true scientific method, he could not 
continuously have applied it in an epoch when the elementary laws had still 
to be discovered. ‘the native impatience of the human mind disdains that 
fortitude of resignation which is implied in rejecting all but verified facts 
and verified condlesions, at on epoch when the menue of veridcstion ave little 
understood. 
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Aristotle was thus practically, in spite of himself, a metaphysician 
in his study of physics. His great claim to our veneration is, 
that he established an “organon of science,” although in his 
own hands it was, owing to circumstances, debarred from pro- 
ducing its legitimate fruits, and in the hands of his followers, 
who blindly fastened upon its weak points, it was perverted 
into the “despotic obstacle to all true research.” giving 
this as his general summary of the Aristotelian method, Mr. 
Lewes has, we think, done more justice to the t Stagirite 
than in the more special analysis which he p to draw out 
of his te treatises on physics. It is not merely that lovers 
of Aristotle would sti Bi for a more generous treatment 
of their favourite author, but that they may in justice call for a 
more earnest attempt on the part of the modern critic to throw 
himself into the mind of the philosopher, and to realize the 

uliar workings of the Greek intellect. In his zeal to uphold the 

Signity of recent science, Mr. Lewes seems sometimes to push 80 
far his dread of “reading into” his author’s statements ideas and 
discoveries of modern times as in effect to empty the language 
of the original of all essential meaning of its own. It is never 
easy, with the utmost industry and good faith, to render the subtle 
shades and turns of Greck thought by equivalent English idioms, 
and when the attempt is inspired by anything rather than 
a desire to make the most of an author's sense, the result is 
likely to be bald and inadequate. Nor is due allowance made b 
Mr. Lewes for the imperfect extent to which, in the state in whic 
it has come down to us, the text of Aristotle is to be taken to 
convey the philosopher’s own reasonings and conclusions. In the 
uncertainty which prevails as to what proportion of his writings 
we really possess, to what extent they represent his ultimate 
elaborated disquisitions, or may be regarded as the loose and 
fragmentary jottings set down for his own use—the tropynuarna 
of scholiasts and commentators—it is hardly strange that we meet 
with much that can justly be branded as false logic, loose 
and inconsecutive talk, or crude and baseless speculation. In 
testing, moreover, the accuracy of Aristotle’s observations of fact, 
as in his Natural History of Animals, with the view of showing 
that “in no single instance, and under no legitimate extension of 
the term, can he be said to have made a discovery,” it may be 
easy to soothe the complacency of modern knowledge by proving 
that every schoolboy has now in his books every point that Aristotle 
knew. But in the very instances cited, the verification of the old 
Greek’s statement has often been so recent that, if announced but a 
reneration ago, it would only not have been hailed asa “ discovery” 
ecause it would have been decried as an absurdity, The exis- 
tence of placental fishes, indisputably proclaimed by Aristotle in 
the case of one of the cartilaginous tribe (Mustelus), even though 
the particular fish named by him may not be yet identified, 
calls for something more than the hesitating concession that 
“ Aristotle may have rightly guessed,” or that, “though many of 
the statements to be found in Aristotle are notoriously inaccurate, 
yet in all those cases not proved to be wrong it would be prudent 
to assume the possibility of their being right.” When, again, 
we the (uwadaxca) have a brain,” 
is but a tri to trum é approving admiration 
Cuvier which has only verilied in our da 
with the remark that ‘‘ the masses which Aristotle and Cuvier 
the ‘brain,’ are, by modern anatomists, recognised as onl 
‘cephalic ganglia,’ and cannot be considered as homologous wi 
cerebrum and cerebellum.” On the subject of bees, particularly 
in reference to the question of Parthenogenesis, the accurate 
Aristotle has generally been cited with astonish- 
ment. use, however, “this could never have been known 
until certain delicate anatomical and physiological researches had 
furnished an assured basis’—and we must take for granted that 
the technical processes of the modern schools were not to be 
gone ae in Greece—we must “4d priori reject the idea of 
Aristotle’s having known it.” When, too, we find that recent 
experimentalists declare him wrong in sundry finer particulars, and 
that he himself pushed his theory to the point of denying any 
mode of external impregnation at all, we are told to conclude that 
“he knew nothing of Parthenogenesis as an exceptional process,” 
and that “all he knew upon the subject was derived from the 
loose observation of bee-keepers.” 

Through the whole tenor of his criticism upon Aristotle’s phy- 
sical and cosmical knowledge, there is apparent, on Mr. Lewes’s 
—_ too much of the prevalent tendency to assume that knowledge 

as now at length attained its positive and final stage, that a 
generation so enlightened as our own can afford to look down 
with pitying scorn upon the tentative struggles and failures of its 
predecessors, and that no such Nemesis py ossibility overtake 
the boasted discoveries and conclusions of our | a This form of 
fallacy, common to all ages, is especially characteristic of a gene- 
ration which moves smoothly along the track of physical experi- 
ment, and in which those broader problems which expand science 
into Seehy lie open but to the few. When our modern 
speculators get themselves off the firm footing of experimental 
fact into the deep water of transcendental thought—into questions 
such as those of Mind, Being, Motion, Sensation, and the like— 
they are soon as obviously out of their depth as their pre- 
decessors of twenty centuries ago. When we find even so acute 
a critic as Aristotle’s present commentator so off his guard as 
to talk of “ultimate facts in science,” and of arriving at “fixed 
peas ” in space as a measure of oo motion, we begin to 
ear that the — here exhibited of great minds of old 
floundering among the quicksands of hypothesis, and of a “gigantic 


intellect struggling along a hopeless "have fallen short of 
their intended” po strife of words which has 


arisen within a few years on points like that of the moon's axial 
motion—which the clear intellect of the Greek would have seen 
through at a glance, by reference to the mere analysis of the con- 
ception of motion itself—or the helpless confusion which our so- 
lied men of science betray when pressed upon the definition of 
Species, we may well humble ourselves in anticipation of the 
judgment which some critic of a still more “ positive school” may 
ronounce @ century hence oo the science of this generation. 
. Lewes’s own definition of Life may itself, after not many years, 
be taken to point a moral as to the imprudence, to say the least, 
of assuming the finality of modern as contrasted with ancient 
formulas of nature, as well as that of substituting for a single 
natural idea which defies analysis—like that of Life, Soul, or Mind 
—a number of h etical each infinitely more complex 
and abstract than the original. Since, however, he abstains in the 
present work from bringing forward against the simple analysis of 
Aristotle his own complicated formula of the “series of definite and 
successive changes, both of structure and composition, which take 
place within an individual without destroying its identity,” we 
cannot be sure that he still prefers it to the less circuitous and 
artificial method of the Greek, who is for starting from the simple 
idea of Life itself as that which becomes only more complex and 
obscure by definition. Instead of conceiving Life as one of the 
manifestations of Mind, Aristotle taught the precise obverse— 
namely, that “Mind is only the highest development of Life.” 
On this subject of biology it may even be that the earliest teacher 
has still some lessons of wisdom to read to the latest. And we are 
glad to see that, after doing so much—no doubt with a painful 
sense of conscientiousness—in disparagement of the great philo- 
sopher, Mr. Lewes dismisses the chapter upon “ Life and Mind” 
with the just remark that “here Aristotle stands at the point of 
view now generally occupied by the most advanced thinkers.” 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON.* 


R. TROLLOPE has achieved another great success in his 

own peculiar line. It may not be the highest of all possible 

lines, but it is a very pleasant one, and suffices to show the great 
powers of the author. If the inner feelings of young ladies and 
young gentlemen are to be described as they display themselves in 
the bosom of comfortable and respectable — families, it 
would be impossible to describe them better than Mr, Trollope 
does. He sees a section of English life, and paints it with 
unerring truth, tact, and liveliness. Given a young lady and 
a young gentleman neither too high nor too low in the 
world, he can put down on paper what they would be likely to 
do if circumstances connected them in the ties of a close intimacy ; 
and he can fill in all their belongings, their papas and mammas, their 
superiors and inferiors, their servants, dependents, and friends. He 
can do, in fact, what Miss Austen did, only that he does it in the 
modern style, with far more detail and far more analysis of 
character, although, perhaps, with less of lightness of touch and 
ee pervading wit. In his new story he has hit on a happy idea. 
has found a new subject. A girl jilted in a natural, easy way, 
with no worse result to herself that she is not married, and 
with no worse result to the perfidious lover than that he is tied to 
a dreary stick of a wife from whom he is only too glad 
to separate six weeks after marriage, is, so far as we know, 
a new basis for the action of a nov It is impossible 
to praise too highly the skill with which this sad history 
of jilting is told. Crosbie is one of Mr. Trollope’s master- 
pieces—he behaves with such admirable consistency, and is so 
exactly the sort of man who would court and deserve the fate that 
overtakes him. The reader throughout is candidly told what a 
mean, hesitating, cowardly, gentlemanly snob he is. And yet he 
is the very personification of the cleverish, good-looking, shallow, 
popular man, rising in the world up to a certain point, but with 
nothing _ than social cleverness in him, of — ndon, as 
every t city, presents so many examples. His young 

y partly sees through him, but, A been 
before, and being of an earnest and romantic nature, she gives 
herself up to the passion he offers her, and pours out her 
soul in tenderness for the man whom she has to try hard not 
to despise in order that she may love him as much as she 
wishes. Perhaps he is too empty and hollow for the reader to 
have the proper amount of hope in him at the outset. But he is 
by no means a man whose counterpart in real life would be un- 
likely to awaken the devotion of an ardent, affectionate girl. All 
devotion is rather the fruit of the mental gifts of the adorer than 
the desert of the adored. Nor ought we to overrate the young 
woman herself. Mr. Trollope is so true to life that he never takes 
for his heroine a girl who would be thought superior in any way. 
The usual young lady of Punch—the girl in a pork-pie hat and her 
hair in a bag—is the sort of girl whom he likes describing ; and it 
is quite true that such girls may have deep feelings, and go through 
very interesting adventures, and make themselves the mark of 
much enlightened gossip. 

So Apap ther sets of in no way re- 
markable, with no exaggerated peculiarities, with no strong or 
unusual character, with no great claim on our admiration, and yet 
can make them distinct, naturai, and consistent. All the minor 
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characters grouped round Lily Dale strike us as excellent, and yet not 
one of them is in the least rior, or in any way more interesting 
than the average of ptm Hy has, for instance, a mother and a 
sister. Mrs. Dale is nothing more than the common sort of kind, 
gentle woman apt to take affront, guided by her daughters, 
a little overcome by their superior energy and vivacity, and 
et able to think and in some measure to plan for them. 
ll Dale is rather a disagreeable young person than otherwise— 
very composed, reasonable, and affectionate, and yet with a certain 
8 of and with a power of pleasing which is 
judiciously ascribed to her uniting good looks with a turn for 
silence, because, as a matter of fact, pretty girls who hold their 
nen are often made love to, and awake a tenderer passion than 
rhaps they deserve. The Squire of Allington is even better. Mr. 
rollope is able not only to conceive the character of an elderly 
man who is v i ble in manner but has some warm 
of heart, but he is able to see how such a man would 
treat, and be treated by, his relations. The very success 
which Mr. Trollope achieves in efforts of this kind sometimes 
provokes a slight impatience on the part of his readers. They are 


.charmed by such a contrast as that presented to them in Squire 


Dale. They see that the basis of his character, the union of a 
melancholy gruffness with softness of heart under the heavier dis- 
tresses of life, is exactly what makes him at once a distinct and a 
natural person, but they hardly like that this contrast should be 
followed out to its probable results. Such a man is likely to have 
little quarrels with his relations, for the precise reason that he is 
not understood. Nor does he deserve that his occasional and 
intermittent tenderness should alone be remembered, and his un- 
genial unsympathetic ways be altogether Bs. paso Perhaps, 
if his lady relations were very wise, noble-he , Superior people, 
they might see his good points, and let his bad points fade out of 
their view. But men cannot reckon on such relations as these. 
They are tolerably fortunate if they have such relations 
as Mrs. Dale and her daughters—ordinary people with ordinary 
faults, but with right principles, and with a tair share of what is 
graceful in thought and loo Such ladies, however, would be 
very apt to treat the Squire as the ladies of the Small House 

him — take a little offence at his ways, and then think 
better of it, and determine to put their pride in their pocket and 
be good friends again. Mr. Trollope sees this, and what he sees 
he describes. 

In the same way, objections might be made to Lily. It might 
be said that she allowed herself to love a trifling, foolish man 
very quickly and very deeply, that she makes love to him much 
more than he makes love to her, and that, when she finds out how 
he behaves to her, she does not get cured soon enough of an unworthy 
affection. At the end of the story she tells her mother that 
she cannot forget what has passed, that she remembers her love, 
all the outpoured confidence of her soul, all the caresses she has 
given and received, and that she feels bound to a man with whom 
she has been so intimate, and cannot forget him because he 
has forgotten her. She quite overcomes her mother, who is 
silenced, and does not attempt to reason with her. The same 
class of readers who wish to have the Squire at once harsh and 
tender, and at the same time to let him avoid the family differences 
to which his character gives rise, wish also that Lily Dale should 
have been corrected in this matter. They say that girls 
do, as a matter of fact, forget worthless men sooner or later, 
and that Mrs. Dale should have explained to her daughter 
that it was nonsense to attach so much importance to the remem- 
brances of the effusions of her virgin affection, when she might 
know that before long her love for a man like Crosbie must grow 
faint. This, it is sw — a judicious mother ought to have said, 
and then Lily welll ave been rebuked for her nonsense, and the 
reader would not have been led to imagine that Mr. Trollope himself 
thinks it right that a girl should vow a sort of romantic and eternal 
fidelity to a married man, The whole question of how novels 
ought to be written is raised by this objection. Is the novelist 
bound, after he has invented characters, to give them a twist, so as to 
pene the proper judicious moral effect? Many English novelists 

ve answered in the affirmative, and some foreign critics, in their 
haste, do not hesitate to say that English novelists as a rule do this, 
and that character and probability are always sacrificed to the mural. 
Mr. Trollope, at any rate, works in a different way, and it must be 
owned that the result is interesting, even if it is faulty from the point 
of view of complete edification. He would doubtlessask his censors 
whether Lily Dale behavesin a consistent and natural way—whether 
it is likely or not thata girl, if of a romantic and earnest character, 
should have received an impression from the interchange of 
affection with her first lover which is not perhaps to be found in 
those excellent young women who, in a praiseworthy way, if they 
are jilted, transfer their innocent tenderness at the proper 
time from the naughty man who has been found out, to the new 
good man who has not been found out. And if this were con- 
ceded him, he might further ask whether it was more natural that 
a weakish, loving, ordinary sort of person, like Mrs. Dale, should 
have been overawed by the vehement feeling of her daughter, or 
should have received it with the calm superiority betitting a 
judicious mother, and cleared up the young woman's position to 
ber nolo ical and sensible manner. 

Mr. Trollope repeats in this tale all the faults and hobbies that 
usually mark his works. The faults are small, and the hobbies per- 
missible, but still they are Vanes ad to be defended on the ground 
that even the best book cannot be good throughout. Once more 
Mr. Trollope amuses himself with breaking the thread of the 


story in order to introduce episodes connected with the characters 
of his former novels. This is all very good fun for him, but it is 
very poor fun for his readers. Having invented Mr. Harding, and 
Archdeacon Grantley, and Lady Dumbello, he naturallylikes to recur 
to them, and to imagine what they would do under certain imaginary 
circumstances. It appears to have struck him that there would be 
something very droll in fancying Lady Dumbello being made love 
to by a man as hollow and proper and frigid as herself ; and in 
order that he may have the gratification of working out this idea, 
all the story connected with the Dales and Crosbie stops, and we 
have a dreary passage about the loves of Lady Dumbello and a 
certain Mr. Palliser. Mr. Trollope also indulges in his custom: 
pleasure of introducing scenes of that degree of low life which is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the shabby genteel. The woes 
and difficulties of a fifth or tenth-rate London boarding-house 
furnish him this time with his theme, and we must own that all this 
boarding-house part seems to us equally vulgar and dull. It may 
be an accurate picture of the life led in the class which Mr. 
Trollope undertakes to paint, but is scarcely worth 
painting. The same power of amplification which seems so 
masterly when Mr. Trollope has to give the details of the history 
of the main characters only leads to wearisome minuteness 
when we have to wade through the sad pleasantry of Mrs. 
Roper’s establishment. Mr. Trollope also sets a very bad example 
to other novelists in the frequency with which he has recourse to 
the petty trick of passing a judgment on his own fictitious per- 
sonages as he goes along, in order that the story may thus seem 
to have an existence independent of its teller, pe | to form a 
ee on which he can speculate as on something outside him- 
self. Mr. Trollope writes so easily and pleasantly that probably 
only those who have been annoyed by this little device in 
minor novelists would notice it in the Small House at Alli 
Lastly, he has perhaps sacrificed the story a little in order to 
bring in his favourite hobby of the advisableness of young 
people marrying without being too careful as to their future 
income. The point has been discussed too frequently to make it 
necessary to enter on it here; but whether Mr. Trollope is right 
or bana he evidently likes to show his opinion, and to let hi 
readers know that he is on the side of what they would call 
imprudence. Obviously, however, as he has the complete control 
of the characters and events of the story, he cannot prove much 
by ordering matters as he likes. An imaginary Bell may 
marry an imaginary Dr. Crofts with complete impunity, and, as 
we know this, we regret that so much trouble should be taken to 
demonstrate it. 

The most, however, that these little blemishes do is to make a 
very excellent novel unequal in parts. Nowhere has Mr. Trollo 
shone more in those conversations which are his peculiar strength 
He can write out the talk of people as no one else can. He does 
not hesitate to give himself the great trouble of recording in full 
what, at a given crisis, his characters might be supposed to say. 
Very often there are three or four whole pages entirely filled wi 
conversation, and this conversation is never dull, or forced, or 
epigrammatic. Nor is it trivial. It seems to come from the 
people as if it were inevitable it should come, and yet it 
is all coloured with the peculiarities of each individual, 
and all seems good, sensible, apt talk in its way. When all is 
excellent, one example is as good as another; but perhaps, as a 
triumph over difficulties, we might select the conversation of Lord 
de Guest and Johnny Eames, when the Earl asks his young friend 
to meet Colonel Dale. There really is hardly any basis for talk 
at all. There is very little that any of them can say that can be 
made to affect the story, and all that can come under this head 
might be easily got into a page or two. Lord de Guest is not 
made to wander into subjects foreign to the main plot, or to call 
up anecdotes and reminiscences, and things of that sort. He and 
pn talk about Lily Dale, but they at once so fully and so 
naturally that it seems as if a real conversation were going on ; 
while yet what they say has an interest, and we do not find 
ourselves getting tired of their confidences. This shows that 
Mr. Trollope has a great gift for novel-writing. But it also shows 
how industriously he has cultivated this gift It must be very 
hard work going through the trouble of writing out all these 
conversations ; but Mr. ‘l'rollope never spares himself any trouble, 
and certainly his painstaking has its reward, 


PLUTOLOGY.* 


TEVER may be the merits of our Colonial Empire, it is 

pretty certain that, as a rule, we get very little literature 
from it. Many important books have been written by Englishmen 
in obscure situations, and under considerable difficulties ; but 
when an Englishman emigrates, he seems to give up all notion 
of literary distinction. He turns his mind to the prosecution of 
his own particular scheme for making money, and thinks of nothing 
else. It would almost appear as if the act of emigration were 
preceded by a mental renunciation of all connexion with the per- 
manent moral and intellectual interests of mankind. There aresome 
obvious reasons for this, but it certainly is matter of regret, and ev 
real exception deserves to be heartily acknowledged and encou 
Mr. Hearn’s book on political economy, lately published under the 
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somewhat odd name of Plutology, certainly merits to be put 
into this category. It is a very good book, and was writin and 
printed in Mel e, where Mr. Hearn holds a professor- 
ship. It does not, however, betray its origin except in a few of 
its illustrations. As far as style and manner go, it might have 
been written in England. Probably the Australians have not yet 
had time to develope the national character which will, no doubt, 
distinguish them in the course of afew generations. At present 
they are nothing but English people living in a less agreeable 
climate than ours, and in a very difierent sort of country. 

Mr. Hearn’s book is a manual of political economy not differing 
very materially, as far as we can judge, from previous works on 
the same subject. It is called Pholoyy because the author is 
not exactly satisfied with any of the common definitions of political 
economy. Indeed, he complains that several of the greatest masters 
of the subject have treated it, not as a science the province 
of which can be defined, but as an art which may be 

ied to a great variety of different W weep Hi 

object is to treat the subject more systematically, and accord- 
ingly he begins by fitting it out with a newname. He calls it 
Plutology, and conceives it as the “theory of the efforts to satisfy 
human wants.” Our nature imposes upon us certain wants, plus 
the desire to satisfy them by efforts; but effort being by its 
nature disagreeable, we constantly try to economize it, either by 
diminishing its amount or by increasing its effects. This we do 
by four principal contrivances—namely, Capital, which is saving, 
Invention, Co-operation, and Exchan These are all the means 
that.a single family would require for the increase of its wealth, 
if it formed an isolated body; but, inasmuch as all families are 
comprehended in the State, a variety of further questions arise as 
to the manner in which that fact modifies the four processes of 
saving, inventing, co-operating, and exchanging. It does so by 
tacitly regulating the terms on which people co-operate, and by 
favouring many contrivances which powerfully contribute to the 
four chief ones. The institution of money, of fairs and markets, 
and the making of roads are instances. They are the voluntary 
aids given by society to the satisfaction of human wants. The 
compulsory processes of society—that is to say, its legislation—have 
also a great effect upon the growth of wealth. This effect may 
be either good or bad; it may be in the nature of an assist- 
ance, or of a disturbance, according to circumstances. 

All these topics, and some others, Mr. Hearn discusses in their 
turn. He adds little, we think, to what has been already esta- 
blished by his predecessors; and it is not very obvious what 
advantage he has obtained by substituting an unfamiliar name for 
one which has been long in use, and is, on the whole, pretty well 
understood. The plan of his book may or may not be a little more 
symmetrical than the plans of some of its predecessors, but the 
substance of what he has to say is pretty much the same. It is, 
however, fair to observe that, in a subject like political economy, 
this must be the case. The broad outlines of the subject are as 
well established and as generally understood as those of almost 
any branch of human knowledge, and nothing remains to be done 
beyond gleaning, rearranging, and providing new and striking illus- 
trations of well-known truths. Mr. Hearn has done this extremely 
well. His scheme, as may be seen by the foregoing account of it, is 
well imagined, and the book is so full of neat and well-chosen 
illustrations that it is far more amusing to read than such books 
commonly are. Mr. Hearn has apparently read widely in con- 
nexion with his subject, and his reading has supplied him with a 
number of ints. Numerous instances might 

given of this, and a few will probably amuse our readers. 

In speaking of the means of increasing the efficiency of labour, 
Mr. Hearn remarks that health has a money value—an obvious 
remark to any one who has ever been laid up when he wanted to 
sit at the receipt of custom. It appears, from an account of 
the deaths and cases of disease in Lancashire, that “every 
individual in Lancashire loses nineteen years of his life” 
by preventible disease, and every adult loses more than 
ten years, to say nothing of other losses incidentally con- 
nected with this main one. The result is that 5,000,0001. 
a year is absolutely wasted in that one county, and in that one 
way. The state of things is as if something like one-fifth part of 
the interest of the National Debt were annually expended in pur- 
chasing disease and death for that district. It has been said, we 
are told a little farther on, that “if the prevalence of consumption 
alone could be reduced in England by one-half, or even by one- 
third, the service so rendered would greatly exceed in mere money 
value a sum equal to the interest of the National Debt.” Such cal- 
culations as these are curious, though they are so often insisted on 
that it is impossible not to feel a certain degree of impatience of 
them ; but, besides these, a number of curious facts are incidentally 
recorded by Mr. Hearn. In speaking, for instance, of the circum- 
stances which determine the extent of capital, he insists upon the 
principle that all capital is in the nature of savings, and that the 
proportion between what is made and what is saved varies widely, 
and is determined to a great extent by moral causes. In illustra- 
tion of this he tells us of the extraordinary rate of wages paid to 
particular classes of labouring men:— ‘In the iron trade it 
appears that the rail-rollers earn a rate of daily pay equal to that 
of lieutenant-colonels in Her Majesty’s Foot Guards; shinglers, 

to that of majors of foot; and furnace-men, equal to that 
of lieutenants and adjutants.” The subject of inventions is, of 
course, the fairyland of political economy. There is no more limit 
to the wonders that may be told on such subjects than there was 
to the contents of the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. Still 


satiety has not quite been produced by the glut of such achieve- 
ments, We can still feel a id satisfaction in learning that 
two women and a weighing-clerk can count 70,000,000 coins in 
a short time by an ingenious contrivance at the United States 
Mint, and that bleaching-powder does in an hour or two what the 
aun, and sip mood to. eight mantho to effect in the wey df 
most origi ion in Mr. Hearn’s 
relates 4 Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent—a theory which 
has been more keenly criticized than almost any other politico- 
economical proposition. As our readers are aware, that theory 
is that rent is the consideration which the tenant pays to the 
landlord for the use of a superior kind of soil, when in the 
course of events it has come to be worth while to cultivate 
soils of an inferior character. When there are but a few people 
in a country, it is worth while to cultivate only the most fertile 
lands—say those of which a given apres dag yield 50 quarters 
of wheat in the year. After a time, that land is all occupied, and 
you have to resort to land which will yield only 30 quarters. It 
will now be worth the while of a farmer to pay the value of 
20 quarters a year as rent for land of the first quality, for 
when he has done so he will be in the same ition as 
the man who pays no rent for land of the second 
quality. When land of the third quality, yielding 10 
quarters, comes into cultivation, land of the second quality 
will bear a-rent, and so on. It had long been observed that there 
were many facts which it was by no means easy to reconcile with 
this theory. It was a topic on which the late Mr. Jones, who was 
formerly a Professor at am sen was fond of enlargi#g. It was 
noticed not very long ago, that the progress of colonization ap- 
peared to be in many instances in direct contradiction to Ricardo’s 
theory. In many instances, the first land cultivated was not the 
richest but the poorest. “It was the sandy plains and pine 
barriers of Georgia, of Alabama, of Florida, and of Mississippi, 
that received the first emigrants. -The first homes of Texas were 
built on the upland prairies; the first homes on the Mississippi 
River were placed on the high clays and the rocky blufis which now 
form the poorest soil in the vicinity,” &c. The experience of Canada 
and Australia is similar. The reason of this appears to be that 
the best land is generally the most expensive to clear and culti- 
vate. Though at first sight this fact appears altogether opposed 
to Ricardo’s rule, it is not so in fact; at least it shows only that 
the rule is too narrowly expressed. Put more generally, as Mr. 
Hearn truly observes, the facts just stated illustrate and confirm 
it. The less productive land is, under the circumstances of a new 
country, and for the purposes of new settlers, the best land; and 
no doubt the first possessor of such an advantage might sell that as 
well as anything else. Whatever he got for his advantage would 
be what Mr. Ricardo would describe as rent, and the amount of it 
would no doubt be measured by the difference between the con- 
venience of the thing sold and the convenience of that by which 
it might be replaced. 

The general impression which Hr. Hearn’s book produces 
is certainly a pleasant one. As we come to understand the 
nature of human labour and its relation to human well-being, the 
conclusion which most powerfully strikes the mind is that, at 
present at all events, we are in a sort of infantine condition, and 
that the standard of wealth which may, and in process of time 
assuredly will, be reached is one of which at present we have no 
organization 0 ur have already done, of the comparati 
short time during which they have been understood in any tolerable 
degree, there seems to be a no limit to what they may 
ultimately be expected to do. It seems to be by no means 
idle to su that, after no great number of generations, 
the two great evils of chronic poverty and preventible 
disease may be very perceptibly diminished—so far di- 
minished that a great amount of time would be available 
for pursuits not directly leading to the production of wealth. 
What the result of this would be is another question. It does not 
do to leok at human society through a microscope. There cer- 
tainly are a great number of comfortable people for whom it is 
difficult to feel much esteem, and the prospect of the indefinite 
multiplication of their breed is not elevating. Still, if mankind 
is taken for granted, the increase of human comfort must be con- 
sidered to be a great oe certainly books on political 
economy tend to show that nothing but the stupidity and tameness 
— mass of mankind prevent them from being as rich as 


EDWARD IRVING’S WORKS.* 

rypuEas is a general prejudice against the written works of a 

man whose words were always uttered extempore, and no 
doubt the specimens with which we are most. familiar justify the 
feeling. In the days of his Cheltenham autocracy, for instance, 
even the most fervent admirers of Dean Close vivd voce wished 
heartily that he had been wiser than to print sermons which, in 
their new shape, reminded them only of the flat champagne that 
had been opened for yesterday’s dinner-party. Dr. Peonians 
discourses, again, deprived of the off-hand, business-like, almost 
bagman-like volubility of manner that makes them tolerable to a 
certain sort of persons in Crown Court, have lost whatever charm 
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they had when spoken, and are a sort of hortus siccus of dried 
vegetables. At the time, their show of freshness concealed their 
flabbiness; but, once —, and published, they remind the 
hearer of the sermon he heard preached about as pleasantly as the 
garbage of the neighbouring Covent Garden in the afternoon does 
of the bouquet he bought there in the early morning. But it is 
by no means always so. Cicero’s speeches, we believe, were mostly 
spoken first, and written afterwards. The first “ Catiline ” must 
necessarily have been so; and yet few people would wish that it 
had perished. A thoughtful man—the Bishop of Fredericton, if 
we remember rightly — advises his clergy, after preaching a 
sermon, to sit down at once and re-write it; te. write the 
things which, while they were preaching, they felt they ought 
to have said. While it lasted, the Mirror of Parliament was 
more read than Hansard; because, while the latter sets forth 
what the unready M.P. really did say with the inconvenient 
veracity of a mental pillory, the former gave him an oppor- 
tunity of putting in print what he meant to say, or what (after 
having been answered) he felt that he would have done better 
to say. The preacher has the advantage, if he will use it, of 
setting forth his extemporised addresses in this amended shape; 
and some few—notably Mr. Melville—have made the best of the 
opportunity. There is perhaps always an exuberance of diction 
and ornament inseparable from the habit of extemporization which 
is unfortunate. The finished ad polish of Dr. Newman, 
and the almost statuesque grace of Dr. Manning, are perhaps un- 
attainable on the spur of the moment. We are not sure that the 
former ever attempted it; the latter certainly does not attain it. 
Extempofisers break their sentences and make a hash of their orna- 
mentation almost as daringly as the average M.P. ; and, unluckily, 
the most striking membra poete are generally the most disjecta. 
They must nite omen 1 come in, however, somehow ; and the man who 
last evening uttered the most ificent phrase is the one who is 
the most sorely puzzled to fit it into the manuscript of to-morrow 
when perplexing friends have requested the publication of a dis- 
course which was intended to exhale in the utterance. A speech 
of Lord Derby, and perhaps one of Mr. Gladstone or the Bishop 
of Oxford, could be printed as it was spoken without damage to 
the author; but this can be said of almost no other orators, lay 
or clerical. 
frving allowed himself the fullest latitude of revision, and often 
of reconstruction, in those of his writings which appeared during his 
lifetime. Something was spoken ; it “ took,” and was vehemently 
applauded, or (not unfrequently) was vehemently assailed ; and the 
sermon expanded straightway into an essay or a treatise. 
Wordiness was perhaps inevitable under the circumstances, and 
this the more so use he had a paternal sort of love for every- 
thing that he had once said, which made him unwilling to omit 
anything that had been spoken, even though it ~~ take a page 
or two to set it forth in the attitude in which he meant it to 
appear. The process is now and then a little tedious, but it has 
e advantage of involving a painstaking and honourable fidelity 
to the tpsissima verba of what had once been uttered, especially in 
the passages which happened to have aroused controversy. 
Those who remember the sermons which have grown into the 
chief part of this volume will pay be the first to do 
justice to this exact conscienti e never toned down a 
phrase, perhaps never even a fancy, on “second thoughts.” 
‘O yéypaga, yéypaga was about the only sentence he would have 
been — to borrow from Pontius Pilate. And this fidelity is the 
more valuable to us survivors, since in him, far more than in most 
men, writing and being were correlatives. He lived in what he 
said and wrote almost more than any other man; and, conversely, his 
writings were the transcript of his life, and generally arose cut of 
itsincidents. The letters to his wife, for instance, that make the 
most interesting part of Mrs. Oliphant’s Life, are exact translations 
into personal experience of what he was preaching at the time. 
His words, more than those of almost any other modern speaker, 
were “life passed through the fire of thought.” He said out his 
inmost heart, and this it is that makes his writings read like a 
prolonged and ideal biography. It is, unluckily, a peculiarity 
shared by very few of our generation. We cannot even faintly 
imagine, e.g., Dr. Cumming diving his books in the familiar and 
unstudied intercourse of man and wife, any more tlian we can 
fancy a sane man walking about his dining-room or nursery on 
stilts, If the average Stiggins lived his sermons, we shudder for 
his wife and family ; if he preached his life, we shudder even more 
for his con tion. There is, in Spe life, a happy and venial 
hypocrisy that saves both wife and congregation. Irving, almost 
one among recent men, lived his sermons and preached his life. 
Very gladly, therefore, do we welcome the promise of these volumes. 
The first is, and the rest we fancy will be, the Edward Irving of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life all over. It would have been a help had the 
Editor given us the exact dates of the treatises here presented, 
and the prefaces to each of them, as they appear in the first 
edition of the Life. Mrs. Oliphant herself is not superabundant 
in notices of his literary , and we are now and then a little 
at sea about the matter. The “ Parable of the Sower,” we take it, 
was by no means his earliest published work, though very possibly 
based on some of his earlier sermons; and, when a man’s whole 
career is gathered up into some ten or twelve years, each differing 
widely from the past and the coming one, it is doubly tantalizing 
to 5 ee that earlier writings may yet be forthcoming. 
Taking the order, however, to be chronological on some 
. or other, and assigning these sermons, therefore, to 
years of his London ministry, we think no one 


can read them without feeling that Mackintosh and Can- 
ning were right, and that the preacher had a veritable claim 
to make a rare sensation in an age when Sydney Smith’s . 
discourses on the advantages of a Divine Providence were the - 
ideal of the popular sermon, and when a somewhat stolid man 
could make a profound impression by gravely reading somebod 
else’s sermon, and—when he arrived at a passage he had mark 
for repetition—deliberately off his and 
it from memory. Now-a-days, the teller of the story can afford to 
smile at it as “ the only instance on record of the rhetorical use of 
spectacles ;” but at the time when this species of rhetoric was 
as Irving must indeed have been a marvel. We do not 
any means say that every sentence is grand, nor deny that 

ere is much that, in less i oratory, might seem over- 
coloured and almost turgid. But it is really a thing worth studying 
to observe how constantly his adjectives, instead of being mere 
qualifications of their nouns, involve a wholly new thought; 
how carefully he restrains himself when vehemence seems 
on the edge of overstepping the sublime, with the pro- 
verbial result; how measured and almost subdued are the 
cadences of his perorations, after the exuberant flow of fancy or 
the strong tide of indignation that has been almost ss him 
away—h -prophet, h - hierarch—for an hour or more ; and how, 
amidst the rolling thunder of his h and the fine energy of 
his gesture, the man was after all enboutuined, and ew 
knew what he was about. Neither he nor his readers ever lose 
themselves ; though we fancy his hearers sometimes did—possibly 
because their thoughts ran on under the impulse he had given 
them, while his own were curbed, and stopped short in time. As 
a literary (and almost a dramatic) study, the “ Parable of the 
Sower,” and “ the Book of Psalms,” which form the chief part of 
the volume before us, have a singular value. 

His “Notes on the Standards of the Church of Scotland” we 
—- till we come to the time when the starched Presbyteries 

id hold of a man whom they understood about as much as the 
inhabitants of Hans Andersen’s farm-yard understood the swan 
that lay in embryo in the “ ugly duck,” and handled with about 
as much of outward sibilation and of internal discomfort as that 

. He was no et to them; they did their es 
and were satisfied with He was prickly 
and disagreeable—an offence all the more offensive it was 
wholly unintelligible. He knew their “standards” better than 
they knew them themselves; only his were the creeds and formu- 
laries of the time when the Presbytery was a power, not a party— 
of the days when Knox pulled down the Papacy to build a sterner 
one with the old stones, not of those in which the Catechism of 
the Westminster Divines in the Abbey got its inspiration 
piecemeal from the politicians in the Parliament-House over the 
way. 

Une episode in Irving’s life begins and ends within the time 
covered by this volume. And it had more to do with his whole 
future than any of the actors could have imagined. In 1824, 
after Irving had been a couple of years in London, the “ London 
Missionary Society,” consisting mainly of members of the In- 
dependent sect, requested him to preach their annual state sermon 
at the Tabernacle, a place possibly unknown to most of our 
readers. It is, or was, a queer, Sethian, misshapen abortion 
of brick and stucco, about half-way down Tottenham Court Road. 
Here, once a year, assembled a sort of Mavuyvioy of preachers and 
pan-twaddledom of tradespeople, to listen to the praises of their 
Society (¢. e. themselves), and to depart amidst chinking of shil- 
lings and gulps of self-satisfaction at the great things they were 
doing for the conversion of the heathen. ‘The experience of the 
Society, by-the-way, during some forty years since then, gives 
the- unconcerned spectator a notion that this annual explosion of 
self-satisfaction has been a little premature, and the subsequent 
expenditure of cash a piece of spiritual prodigality. The only 

roducible articles in their “line” (as the Committee would 
instinctively say) have been, we believe, a few farmers who 
have settled themselves down very comfortably at the Cape, and 
poor Mr. Williams, who got eaten at Erromanga—not at all, if 
we remember, “for the testimony of the Gospel,” or anything 
so magnificent, but because, owing probably to the absence of 
any distinguishing peculiarity of dress, he was mistaken for a 
sailor, and the natives happened to have vowed, in return for an 
insult offered by a British seaman, that they would eat the first 
sailor they could catch. Had the good man appeared in some sort 
of pontificals, we me he would have been received as civilly as 
the Bishop of New d was very soon afterwards. His Lordship 
is, we understand, on excellent terms with these unconscious 
critics of clerical costume. Anyhow, Irving was bidden preach the 
Society’s anniversary sermon. In his grand stupidity, he supposed 
they wanted a sermon about missionaries, and the missionary was 
his beau-ideal of the Christian ; it had been the hope of his life to 
become one. He could tell them, perhaps better than any living 
man, what missionaries ought to be, how it came to that they 
were something very different from that, and what must be 
mended in the matter. He preached therefore, we need not 
add, with no “ acceptance” whatever. He told them the truth, 
and told it at such length that he kept them for three hours and a 
half without their dinners. Worse still, he published his sermon— 
not “by request,” we may be sure ; and, worst of all, he dedicated 
the publication to Samuel Taylor Coleridge. So here it stands, 
dedication and all, ninety-seven pages at a stretch, a ent 
memorial of all that a missionary ought to be, and all that the 
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average missionary is not. Just listen for a moment to his con- 
clusion. After laying down a series of propositions which were 
alike unpalatable and incontrovertible, he proceeds : — 

Upon these six counts I will risk the issue, and stand by the award of the 
question, whether Messiah’s constitution was intended for an unchangeable 
constitution, or is to be patched and mended, helped and repaired, and ac- 
commodated by wiser heads to the changed condition of the world. Whether 
in this great work the Catholic Church is to act upon a common principle, 


~ and to be guided by a common law, or each sect of it to adopt a principle 


which may seem to it the most expedient, and follow a rule which may a 

ned to it the most wise. Whether the churches which they ma 
onoured to plant are to have the character of the order that planteth them, 

like the Jesuit settlements of Paraguay, or to have the character of the 


primitive churches, which were of one heart and mind because the Apostles |. 


were obedient to the instructions of one common Lord. Whether, in fine, 
we are to open in the hearts of our missionaries inlets to every spirit of hypo- 
crisy, avarice, and ambition, and close as many inlets to the Spirit of Truth ; 
quenching by our prudences and policies the One Everlasting Spirit of God, 
and giving vent to as many spirits, crusading, Jesuitical, commercial, or 
political, as there are diverse ages in the Church; which are not, like the 
ages of the world, fourfold—of gold, of silver, of brass, of iron—but mani- 
fold, according to the degree of impurity and incompleteness in the doctrine 
which is preached, and the degree of laxity or lordliness in the discipline 
which is administered in the churches. 

There is in this passage nothing more of exuberant thought or 
vigorous diction than is to be found, on almost every subject, in 
every page of the volume. There is a little redundancy, though 
one does not very well see what could have been omitted; and 
there is a very fair imen of his consummate power of 
“yeining-in ” what might, a few sentences further, have become 
exaggeration, within the soberest bounds of simple fact. But one 
can well fancy what Mrs. Oliphant tells us—that “the wildest 
hubbub arose” among the astonished Tottenham-Court-Roadsters 
“ after this extraordinary utterance.” They wanted to be tempted 
into their subscriptions; he told them, very nearly, they were a 
pack of humbugs. They wanted to hear the praises of a sleek 
missionary and a committee of ten-pounders; he disinterred an 
Apostle, who set about his business without scrip or money, 
committee or missionary meeting. They came, in short, to lick 
their lips; he roundly boxed their ears. We need hafdly say 
that he was never again asked to assist in this sort of greasy 
jubilation. But, unhappily, the sprete injuria forme that sacked 

roy, and sent <Eneas wandering round the world when it onl 

stirred the breast of Juno, is nothing to its venom when it swe 
the waistcoat of the spiritual tallow-chandler. This sermon 
was “the beginning of the end” for Irving, though it was 
preached when he had been only two years in London, and when 
the first stone of his church in Regent Square was not yet laid. 


MARION.* 


Rea who have followed the long series of letters from 
“ Manhattan” which have enlivened the Standard (or was it 
the Herald?) during the course of the American war, may feel 
some curiosity as to the success of the writer in the new character 
of a novelist. Whatever amount of dubious credibility might 
attach to Manhattan’s political statements and prophecies, there 
is no doubt that his correspondence from New York has achieved 
for itself not unjustly a certain sensational notoriety. But it is 
one thing to compose with a fluent pen a sketchy liveiy picture of 
the details of a great national crisis, lightened up and shaded 
down with flashes of rumour and darkness of. doubt from the 
armies of the Potomac and the South-west, and another to write a 
novel that shall be found worth reading for its own sake. In the 
one case, the interest of the public in the subject of the letters was 
excited to a high pitch of sensibility before the letters were written ; 
in the other, the skill of the writer has to create that interest 
as the plot of his fiction unfolds itself. Manhattan wrote 
his letters from New York at a time when any intelligent and 
impartial spectator in New York might very well be able to give 
readers on this side of the world a glimpse into the meaning of the 
great Transatlantic struggle which they could not gain here for 
themselves. Even a coloured and partial representation of actual 
facts at such a time is worth having. But when Manhattan soars 
away from the journalist’s region of strict fact into the boundless 
space of professed fiction, he must satisfy his audience that the 


. story he tells is a more or less true representation of a society which 


does exist, and also that, if tolerably true, it is a story worth the 
telling. It is not everybody who lives within a particular circle 
that can describe that circle truly; and it by no means follows 
that, because Manhattan may have been familiar with the manners 
and customs both of wealth and rowdyism in New York for years, 
he must know how to set them down on paper, or how to generalize 
his observations into an honest and valuable picture of American 


society. 

If Sew York thirty years ago was what Manhattan describes it 
as having been, it was a very detestable place. The personages in 
Marion are su to circulate among, and to form part of, the 
best New York society of the day. They are units in what we have 
been accustomed to hear described as the Upper Ten Thousand— 
rich and substantial merchants of the first class, some of them 
with good English names and good English blood, aristocratic 
Southerners, gallant and good-looking Scotch colonels, genuine and 
handsome Polish counts in exile, talented and irresponsible Irish- 
men, and soon. The ladies are all beautiful, and usually under 
twenty years of But, whether Manhattan intends it or not, 
there is a general meanness running through almost everything 
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that everybody does. There is plenty of lovemaking, of a lawful, 
seductive, illicit, and character. 

ere is not much murdering in the book. The gallant Scotch 
colonel, whose reputation as a terrible duellist re on his 
having, as a second, shown yet oe how to aim fatally at his 
adversary’s stomach, is knocked on the head by the irresponsible 
Irishman and robbed of a few dollars, and subsequently dies 
raving in the delirium tremens ward of the City Hospital. e of 
the substantial merchants has his Sar driven into his eyes 
at the Opera by the fist of the brother of a lady he insults in the 


dollars. Where the British reader expects in the concluding pages 
a variation upon the stock theme—“ Giulio looked into his bride’s 
eyes, Isabella smiled happily ”—American sentiment calculates to 
find the following : — 

No young house ever started under more favourable auspices than Monck 
and Grasper; they had a sufficient cash capital, and thanks to the elder 
Grasper, who wrote to all his business correspondents in different parts of 


It is perhaps one of the meanest types of sensational bathos to be 
met with in the present day. 

We have hinted at some of the manly pleasures which, in 
Manhattan’s —— of New York life, run concurrently with the 
daily striving for commercial success and respectability. Gambling 
appears to a prevailing weakness, but the universal one is 
liquoring up in a promiscuous way. When Marion (etat. 20) 
called on his friend Colonel Macne!] at the bar of a popular esta- 
blishment crowded with unknown rowdies, “he seemed possessed 
of the attributes of manhood. He shook hands with the Colonel. 
There were many in that room, for it was the holiday season, and 
Marion asked ail hands up to drink, and then he sat down by 
Macneil.” ‘The attributes of manhood in New York State, as far 
as can be gathered from this and many other passages of Man- 
hattan’s novel, consist, in a very large measure, in the readiness to 
offer a needless alcoholic hospitality to any promiscuous set of 
seedy scoundrels who may happen to be loafing round a bar at 
the same time as yourself. 

The attributes of womanhood are of a corresponding order of 
hard and shallow frivolity. Every young lady in Manhattan’s 
novel is a sad gossip, if she is no worse; outspoken on all scan- 
dalous subjects, indifferent to what she considers reasonable 
immoralities on the part of her male connexions, and easily 
consolable for anything in the world except actual poverty. 
One young lady only marries for love, almost too late to 
escape open disgrace. All the rest marry, like good 
girls, for money and to oblige their papas, throwing over their 
childish feelings and flirtations as easily and respectably as 
they could have done in wicked Old England. Bessy Nordheim 
(the wife of the substantialand dissolute merchant whose spectacles 
were ultimately knocked into his eyes for insulting a decent 
young lady in the dress circle at the Opera) falls, at sixteen, into a 

latonic attachment of the tenderest and most familiar order with 
arion Monck, then not fifteen, whom she is seeing for the second 
time, as a new clerk in her husband’s house. The ground on 
which from that day forth they embraced as brother and sister is 
to be found in the fact that she was a Charleston girl and he a 
South Carolina boy. In truth, says Manhattan, they were both 
children. But the childish young lady is quite aw fait in the ways 
of the world, and ready to tell her platonic younger brother how 
Colonel Macneil made hes to her before she had been three weeks 
married, and how cleverly she put him off, and what a dreadful 
gambler and seducer and due he is, and how he —_ a 
mistress in very good style, by whom he has two children, and so 
forth. After having detailed the Colonel’s various iniquities, 
Manhattan’s model young married lady finishes her gossip as 
follows :— 

“By the way, Ma I do not wish to prejudice 
Macneil. He a friend of both Mr. husband. 
He is a perfect man of the world, and when you are a few years older, it will 
be in his power to be of great service to you. I recommend you to cultivate 
an acquaintance with him, and receive any advances of a friendly nature on 
his part with 

«“'Thank you,” said Marion, “I will not forget your advice.” 

As, indeed, it appears that he did not, from the scene at the liquor- 
bar where he seemed possessed of the attributes of caenbeol six 
years later. The same young wife (at seventeen) is equally free and 
easy in commenting to Marion on her husband’s open adultery : — 

She smiled. “ Brother mine, I have known it all along. All I cared 
about was your learning what I already knew, and keeping it a secret from 
me that you did knowit. As for that girl, or Mr. Nordheim, I don’t care the 
weight of a feather what they do. Did I love him, I might feel different. I 
married him to obtain two thousand dollars a year. It is settled upon me, 


nst Colonel 


| 
ess circle, and thereupon dies of inflammation of the brain, also in 
the eto var His English partner is driven insane by the re- 
= of his son’s being drowned, and finishes with the Bloomingdale 
unatic asylum. Some o— die of consumption ; most of dissipa- | 
tion. The hero, Marion Monck, is left at the end of the third volume | 
established, at the age of twenty-five, as a New York merchant | 

“ — his own hook”; “ambitious, energetic, determined, and 
with a good share of commercial experience.” An English every- 
day novel ends, as a matter of course, with the marriage of its } 
hero or heroine ; an English sensational novel probably winds up 
with the hard-won acquittal of its hero or heroine on a charge of 
murder; an American novel closes with what is solemnly called “the } 
second of the four great epochs of a man’s life””—when he can sit 
! as a commission agent upon his own stool in his own counting- | 
’ | house, and “do asmashing business ” with his own thirty thousand 
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and.as long as I act right’ it cannot be altered. Let him do as he pleases, 
Keep as many women as he pleases. Seduce as many girls as he chooses, or 
corrupt as many married women.as he sees fit. It is none of my business so 
Jong as he don’t them in my face, or bring them into my house. Now 
that perfect confi is restored between you and me, I rather like the idea 
that Mr. Nordheim should have to get books and language 
teachers for Miss Clara. It will be ex ly funny for us to know how my 
moral husband progresses.” 

After drawing out this theory of the mutual duties and privileges 
of the — contract as understood by the virtuous young 
married ladies of New York, it is rather unfair of Manhattan to 
talk with high-minded scorn of the worldliness of “ English ideas 
of marriage.” The daughter of Mr. Granville, the Americanized 
English merchant, is “ a sweet little creature, ready to fall in love 
with anybody that there is a spark of romance about.” Although 
only fourteen, she had had two lovers since she was twelve :— 

One a West Point cadet, the other an unfledged midshipman ; but her 
father, kind and gentle as he appeared, was a stern and despotic man in his 
own house, and fully imbued with the English ideas of marriage. He con- 
sidered children as merely a means of extending connexions, and deemed it 
his duty to select a suitable husband for his daughter, and a proper match 
for his son, where settlements could be made on both sides. He detested 
cadets and midshipmen, lawyers, doctors, and He had his own 
views for Bell— 
in which views, by the way, Bell entirely and contentedly con- 
curred when it came to the point, notwithstanding the romantic 
sweetness of her nature. It may be an old-world prejudice to 
think that what is christened the “ English idea” of marriage, 
when taken at its worst, is a bit better than the New York one; 
and that it is, after all, less degrading and brutalizing to a girl to 
be sold in obedience to her father’s commands, for the extension of 
family connexions, than to act at sixteen as a merchant of herself 
“on her own hook.” Mrs. Nordheim tells Marion the second 
time she sees him :— 

“T was very poor, dependent upon my aunt, and I was tired of it. My 
aunt, like a good prudent woman as she is, before she consented —no, 
before she sold me, that is the right word—made Mr. Nordheim settle two 
thousand dollars a year upon me for life; and I feel independent, at least, if 
I don’t love him.” 

There is something to “English ideas” perfectly sickening in 
the mixture of gushing childishness and hard businesslike cynic- 
ism in a girl who, on this side of the Atlantic, would have been 
still in the schoolroom. We are bound to say that Manhattan’s 
Mrs. Nordheim did continue to “act right,” and never forfeited 
her two thousand dollars a year; that, after the Opera scene, she 
visited her dying husband in the hospital daily, was present at his 
death, “pressed her lips to the dead man, and was then led out of 
the room ” ; also that the platonic attachment had long before then 

into a burning secret love to Marion. On , Barca that 
Marion had fallen in love with Isabella Granville, as soon as the 
door closed behind her informant, “ Mrs. Nordheim fell at full 
length wpon the floor, and rolled in agony.” On resuming her 
seat, “the tears silently poured down her cheeks, but after a few 
moments she descended to the basement, and gave orders to the 
servants as calmly as if her heart had never known aught but the 
most peaceful pulsations. Such is life!” Shortly afterwards, she 
as calmly gave her orders to the senior clerk in the counting-house 
of her late husband’s firm to marry her, and with him lived hap- 

ily on terms of mutual affection and re ever afterwa 

The oddest part about ble American Phtae ladies as 
described by Manhattan is the magnificently stern com- 
mand they exercise over their tremendously strong feelings. It 
is ungracious to remark upon another peculiarity—that, without 
almost any exception, they speak bad grammar. The adventures 
and sentiments of the disreputable characters which fill a large 
proportion of Manhattan's volumes we will leave alone. Many 
touches in the book indicate that it is more or less of an autobio- 
graphy. English readers will not care to know any particulars of 
the demi-monde of New York which may have fallen within the 
range of Manhattan’s personal experience; and if the monde of 
New York which he describes is a tair type of the whole, English 
readers will not wait anxiously for the continuation of this novel 
which is promised them. We prefer to believe that there are New 
York circles in which Manhattan does not circulate, and which 
may be at once more sensitive and more reticent (in short, more 
modest) than those depicted in Marion. 

A dedication, a niche in his story, and an elaborate puff in each 
of the three volumes, show that Manhattan’s idol and ideal cha- 
racter in life is “James Gordon Bennett, Esq., proprietor and 
editor of the New York Herald, who has carved for himself a 
record in journalism that will last as long as newspapers are 

ublished.” Mr. Bennett has not only achieved literary greatness 

or himself, but apparently has forced it upon the unwilling and 
diffident Manhattan. After Monck and Grasper had failed in busi- 
ness, the light of Marion’s or Manhattan’s genius was kindled into a 
steady flame by the criticism and patronage of the editor of 
the New York Herald. “One day you will be able to write a 
clever editorial, which is the highest style of composition known,” 
said Mr. Bennett encouragingly. Many years ago, Mr. Bennett 
“asserted in the most positive manner” that Manhattan had 
ualifications that would give him marked success as a novelist. 
anhattan has the best right tv thank the man who has given 
him a more or less lucrative profession; but Manhattan’s readers 
here may at least wish that the criticism had been mixed with 
the encouragement in so much stronger doses as to have spared 
them the dull and loathsome recital of New York's social mean- 
nesses and immoralities, 


DEAN ALFORD’S NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 


— work may be said substantially to be Dean Alford’s well- 
known Greek Testament “done into English,” 7. e. with the 
English Authorized Version instead of Greek for the text, and 
with the Latin and Greek quotations and phrases, and the dis- 
cussions upon them, rejec the notes. In this way the 
first three Gospels—or, as the Dean prefers to call them, the 
“three first Gospels ”—fill a volume of just over 450 pages, in 
nearly all of which occur numerous references in the outer in, 
and not a few corrections of the English, arising from another 
reading of the Greek, or from another sense of it, which last find 
their e in the inferior in between the text and the notes. 
Thus the book has thrown off the heavy lumber which, for ordinary 
readers, encumbered it. Yet we think it does not run light 
enough to suit the design of the learned editor, nor probably 
could it, considering how it was steeped in erudition in its 
first form, be modified so far as to come,down to the non-learned 
standard. You cannot reduce heavy siege artillery to the flying 
field-pieces which astonish us at a Woolwich review by merely 
reducing the weight of the charge applied. You cannot cut 
down a cuirassier to a Cossack by any mere change of uniform or 
weapons; the man and horse remain intrinsically heavy. So here 
we find the ponderosity of the former Greek Testament, as it were, 
“in undress” merely. The present work is far too well done to 
be useless, but it will find a circle of readers very different from 
the average educated layman who has forgotten his Greek. Such a 
one may keep it on his shelves to be pried into occasionally for the 
solution of a difficulty, or to checkmate the parson of the parish 
in an argument; but it will never form the staple of his theolo- 
gical reading, if we may venture to ascribe that branch of study 
to him in anything beyond a merely euphemistic sense. It is true 
that it hes no more Greek than a Parliamentary Blue-book, but 
perhaps it will not on that account be devoured with any greater 
avidity than the latter class of standard literature. There is one 
section of readers, however, who have not forgotten thei Greek, 
and have the best security against ever doing so—the large and 
increasing number of “ literate” persons who seem to embody the 
type of the clergy of the future ; and these, we venture to think, 
it will exactly suit. Those clergy who have received a “learned” 
education will, of course, prefer the peas left in the soup, the Greek 
remaining alike in text and comment; but the brother who 
“occupies the room of the unlearned” will be thankful for 
the chance of ing at the genuine decoction without 
being troubied with heavy and indigestible matter. It 
will smoothe the uneasy way for the more gifted, or the more 
pushing, of such persons to the level of the platform on which 
their brethren stand. The “learned” clergy, if they wish to 
avoid this, will have to screw up a or two, and take refuge in 
Hebrew, a knowledge of which is perhaps not much more uncom- 
mon among them than was that of Greek among the clergy of 
Archbishop Parker. Intrenched here, they may hold out for 
some time. It may perhaps be a century, or centuries, before the 
cream of Hebrew erudition has been skimmed and churned for 
the use of the laity and literates by some Hebraistic imitator of 
the Dean of Canterbury in the wider field of the Old Testament. 
Still, waiving the question of time, the principle is true in either 
subject-matter. Dean Alford has supplied, in the present work, a 
ladder, not of “learning,” but of its opposite, and a goodly number 
will climb thereon. 

As regards the merits of the book itself, we think that not the 
least valuable portion of its contents will be found to lie in the 
indications of variation in the original text, or of meanings in the 
received text, which the inferior margin in the middle of the page 
presents. The condescefsion to ignorance which they exhibit is 

haps occasionally overdone. For instance, the noting that, in 

rk vi. 25, a “charger,” in the well-known narrative of St. 
John the Baptist’s execution, means. a “large dish,” is somewhat 
superfluous. We also doubt whether the words substituted. as 
giving a clearer meaning than our version conveys always eilect 
their purpose. Thus we find at Mark ii. 4, “They could 
not come nigh unto him for the press,” the direction 
on the last word, “Render, multitude;” and in Matthew 
xxiv. 31, “Sound of a ” we have “ Render, voice.” 
Again, these directions occasionally labour under a slight 
obscurity. Thus in Mark ii. 21, “No man seweth a piece of 
new cloth on an old ” we find attached to the first 
word “no” a sign of annotation, corresponding with which 
same sign in the inferior margin is the direction, “ Literally, un- 
fulled.” ‘This, on further consideration, we find ought to belong 
to the word “new,” as meaning “never submitted to the 
renovating process of the fuller,” to which indeed in the 
parallel place of St. Matthew (ix. 16) we find it properly assigned. 
Again, on Matt. xiv. 26, “It is a spirit,’ the margin bids us 
“Render an apparition—literally a phantasm.” The Greek is here 
odvracua ; but we question whether our derivative “phantasm” 
has not gone too far astray to be reckoned a “ literal” rendering of 
it. It were better, we think, to have been content with “ appari- 
tion.” Again, we question whether to “suffer and self-deny” be 
warrantable English. These are, taken singly, slight biemishes, 
but the number of such flaws is not so omit as to make them 
collectively trifling. 

* The New Testament for English Readers, containing the Authorized 

cal a enry 0 Dean 
Canterbury. 2 vols. Vol. I. Part 1. The three first [sie] Gospels. London : 
Rivingtons. 1863. 
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But the most continually mye inadequacy of the Authorized 
Version is probably its neglect of the Greek imperfect tense in all 
the various modifications, of a sustained, an incomplete, or even 
a merely intended action, which it conveys. A few examples, culled 
quite at random, as were the preceding, will show that Dean 
Alford has hardly noticed the sacrifice of the finer shades of 
meaning which this neglect has caused. One of the gravest is 
that of Luke x. 18, “I saw Satan like lightning fall, 
&e.” The Greek is here i@ewpovr, and seems used advisedly. 
For the seventy disciples had just been recounting how “the 
devils were subject unto them” in their mission. ‘The reply, if 
the tense be given its due force, surely connects, as it were con- 
temporaneously, the spiritual downfall, witnessed by the Lord, 
with the spiritual triumph experienced during their mission b 
the disciples. So in Matt. xxvii. 39 and 44, the word wveldZor is 
rendered by our version as though it had been civeidioay. And 
that the Dean, by his corrected rendering, “In like manner did 
the thieves revile,” does not by “ did” mean to distinguish 
the tense, may be inferred from his soon after (v. 46) rendering 
the aorist iycaridcmec, “ didst thou forsake me.” Similar instances 
are found in Luke viii. 52, xiii. 2z, xv. 16, xviii. 3; Mark iv. 
37, i. 22.; the last passage being remarkable, as the Greek is 
there jv cidacxwy, where the ve form of the phrase suggests the 
English “was teaching,” and where nevertheless our version has 
“he taught.” Examples of this crop up everywhere, but the 
Dean, so tar as we have seen, has left r dee unnoticed. This, 
we think, is a grave omission in a work avowedly designed 
“to enable the English reader to correct for himself the 

rincipal instances of the imperfections of the Authorized 

ersion.” As an example of oversight, unimportant save 
as characteristic, we will instance only the fly-leaf between 
the introductory remarks on Holy Scripture generally and the 
style, language, genuineness, &c. of the three Gospels in particular 
contained in this volume, on the one side, and the actual body of 
the work on the other. Why does that fly-leaf bear the title of 
“the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles,” in large capitals 
in the middle of its page? The whole volume contains only the 
first ‘three Gospels, and of them only does the introductory matter 
treat. 

The notes are selected from those of the Greek Testament, with 
very few exceptions. Of course, they tax the attention closely— 
even to straining it. It is, indeed, a relief to turn from the 
comment to the text for simplicity and facility of perusal. This 
is inherent in the plan of the work. "Whoever is familiar with 
the task of writing notes to appear in the same page with the text 
knows that the chief care of the workman, next to perspi- 
cuity, is conciseness. Every page is packed like a tourist’s 
portmanteau. Rounded periods and elbow-room of style afe not 
to be thought of. Every’ sentence is carefully compressed 
to earry in the minimum of words the maximum of meaning. 
Then, too, the commenting on three works which have so much in 
common, and so much, on the other hand, that is peculiar, as 
these three Gospels, requires a constant break-up of the run of type 
by veferences upon references, requiring brackets square and round, 
sheathed in each other, in a large variety of implication. Yet, 
ee due allowance for this difficulty, we do not see why one 

renthesis should run to the length of nearly an entire column, 

ing forty-one lines of small close print, beginning and ending 
with the customary comma, but enfolding six periods of gradually 
increasing length within its ample bosom. Surely this is the 
pedantry of punctuation. 

A word may be added on the art of making things difficult by 
the use of unfamiliar names. For instance, in the note on Luke xii. 
49, on which we have opened at haphazard, three interpreta- 
tions are suggested. The first is “ apparently Origen’s”’; the second 
is “adopted by Theophylact” ; the third is “that of Euthymius, Beza, 
and the A. V.” Isthe educated layman who has forgotten his Greek 
likely to remember the respective dates of these authorities, and 
whether “Euthymius and Beza” belong to the same century or 
not? If he do not, we think that this array of names is more 
likely to cloud and bewilder him than to assist his judgment. He 
will be like a man ignorant of the value of the denominations in 
which he is called upon to calculate. There are those among our 
more vernacular brethren to whom the term “ the Synoptic narra- 
tive” is likely to prove a hard nut to crack. Such readers may be 
supposed oblivious of the message sent back “ from Gabii to Sextus 
Tarquinius,” and will feel rather puzzled than set at ease by the 
allusion (p. 76). They may not gain much extra light from being 
told that fie “ farthing ” of Matt. v. 26, is “the fourth part of an 
as.” It would have been worth while to elucidate these points 
(if they were to be mentioned at all) for the benefit of those who 
are supposed to require the information that a “charger” does 
not mean the four-legged one, and that the name of the ruler 
of the synagogue “is of three syllables, with the accent on the 
second, Ja-i-rus ”(p. 236). Or, at least, a chronological catalogue of 
authorities so referred to might have been given in a page or two 
of the Introduction, with some estimate of their general value, 

rticular bias, and individual weight as testifying to views current 
in their respective periods. We take the learned author’s statement 
of the scope of his work as our standard on this question. He says 
(introduction, 24): — “It is ag in the proper sense of the word, 
ap edition of the New Testament. Some cultivation of 
mind by an ordinary liberal education will be required for its use, 
but certainly not more than is possessed by Christian women in 
the middle ranks of life, and by the majority of the mercantile 
classes,” We respectfully beg leave to differ from him very widely in 


his estimate of mercantile erudition, and think that the Christian 
oung men of the Stock Exchange will be as much “’stonied and 
et” by a good deal of the present attempt to meet their wants as 
many Deans and Chapters would be to in t such “ City Intel- 
ligence” as “ Brazilian (1863) 87} § $ ex div.”, or “ ish 
Passive shows a recovery of } at 43 to 35, but the Cer- 
tificates have been dull at 123 to : * with which morceaur 
of the money-market the leading journal may any day present us. 
As for “Christian women in the middle ranks of life,” we will 
take this at a rough guess to mean the ’s wife, the clerk’s 
wife, and all that may socially lie between these extremes; and 
for all these, including the first mentioned, we venture to 
a confident belief that a very little of the Dean’s work will prove 
enough. Yet there is far too much genuine hard work and solid 
value in it for it to be wholly lost. It will doubtless find a medium 
heavy enough for it to float in, and prove a welcome addition to 
the antidotes to that timid worship of the letter of Scripture which 
is the religious bane of these days. 


DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY.* 

- hear,” writes Gilly Williams to George Selwyn, “ of 

your falling ay standing at the old President Henault’s, 
and knocking him and three other old women into the fire. Are 
these things true ?” If so, it is a pity Mr. Hayward was not there 
to pull them out, since he seems to have an extraordinary fancy 
for octogenarian females. No sooner has he disposed of one than 
he gets entangled with another; and Johnson’s “lively little 
lady,” the reckless, rattling, imprudent, impulsive Mrs. Piozzi, is 
succeeded in his affections by the large, stately, sensible, sententious, 
and decorous Miss Wynn; their sole points of similarity being 
their pride of birth, their knowledge of languages (including 
Latin), and their fortunate fondness for the best sort of gossip. 
We say fortunate, because, without attaching quite so much im- 
portance as their common editor to the waifs and strays of his 
and biography called Ana, we readily acknowledge the value of 
written reminiscences in which the passing and perishable si 
of social progress, or the slighter incidents and traits of mem 
events and personages, are conscientiously set down. If a carefully 
kept diary does nothing more, it at least reflects the colour of the 
times; and the case made out by Mr. Hayward for his old lady 
No. 2 is certainly plausible enough to attract a fair amount of 
attention to his book. 

She was the daughter of the fourth Sir Watkin, and - 
daughter of George Grenville, the Minister, from which any 
person versed in genealogy, or possessed of a Burke, may easily 
collect that she was related to two or three dukes, five or six 
earls and barons, baronets @ discretion, with honourables and right 
honourables by the score. Here then, it is argued, is a spinster of 

uality, born in the purple, a member of one of those privileged 
families that did this country the honour of governing it during the 
whole of the last century and the first quarter of the present; 
the niece and constant associate of the haughty and exclusive 
Grenvilles in their pride of power or place, when the flower of the 
aristocracy were glad to — at Stowe and Dropmore with 
statesmen, orators, and exiled scions of royalty. e watched 
them when they gravely scanned the political ,horizon “ with fear 
of change perplexing nations;” she was by their side in their 
“happier hour of social converse;” she often heard them talk 
big ; she sometimes saw them look little ; and when anything she 
thought worth commemorating occurred in her ce, or was told 
in her hearing, she conscientiously recorded it in her clear, firm, 
bold, rather irregularly constructed phraseology, reminding one of 
old-fashioned handwriting, without grace but equally without 
affectation. Her 1 and tone of thought are ughout 
redolent of the well-born gentlewoman of the old school ; and her 
diaries have the rare merit of being objective rather than sub- 
jective, of dealing more with matters of fact than sentiments. 
ey contain no egotistical effusions, and she has a peculiar felicity 

in mixing up her narratives and descriptions with curious touches 
and interesting details ; as in the scene at Dropmore in 1797, the 
actors being Lord Wellesley, Lord Grenville, and Pitt in chase 
of a bird round the library; or in the account (p. 20) of Lord 


Grenville’s ing the Gazette of Jan. 30, 1648 to II. 
and the Prince of in 1793. The account of the entrance 
of Louis XVIII. into London is similarly enlivened by a detail, 
and the suggestion of a probable eee which would hardly 
have occurred to a commonplace lady of quality, or would have 
been suppressed by her if it had: — 

I was amused at seeing the Prince t si backwards in 
the landau. He had, of p Ban given Poy = bam Louis and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. I wondered how a —— so unusual would 

with him ; since the days of absolute childhood, when he might have 
gone with the king and queen, he never could have found himself in such a 
one, and I thought of the possibility of an interruption most undignified to 
the procession. 
Her uncle, Lord Grenville, was Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford when the Royal and Imperial visitors were dubbed Hono- 
rary Doctors in 1814. She formed part of their train, and has 
noted down a thing or two which we should be sorry to have 
missed. It should be remembered, in connexion with the first of 


the following paragraphs, that all the contemporary accounts agreed 
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in praising the intelligent attention and discriminating applause 
bestowed by the illustrious foreigners on the Public Orator :— 


It did not at that time occur to me as possible that these sovereigns might 
not d one syllable of the elegant classical orations made in compli- 
ment to them. I have since heard from Dr. Crichton—a Scotch physician 
ae tr ae the household of the Empress dowager, who accompanied one of 
her grandsons, the brother of Alexander—that neither this young prince nor 
any one of a numerous suite, excepting one man, understood a word of Latin 
or Greek. 

One church was illuminated. It seems very difficult to find an inscription 
short enough to be read in lamps; if it is long, the beginning is burnt out 
before the end is lighted. The difficulty was much increased by the necessity 
of making this appropriate to a church. I never heard who had the merit of 

g the beautifully simple “ Our p 's are heard.” 

e night was beautiful, uncommonly calm and warm. From my window, 
which looked down upon the High Street, it seemed as if one could really 
have walked upon the moving mass of heads. In one moment, almost with- 
out any previous notice —at least without any that could call the attention of 
the mob which was so fully occupied—a tremendous storm of thunder and 
rain came on. The effect was really more like the dissolving of the enchanted 
spell and the changes of scene in a pantomime than anything I ever did 
see or ever expect to see in in real life. The High Street, which 
was one blaze of light, and one unceasing hum of happiness, became 
in the course of five minutes quite dark and quite deserted; nothing was 
heard but the thunder and the torrents of rain. Where all the muiti- 
tude could find shelter, I never discovered. Amidst that crowd in the High 
Street were, I am told, Alexander and the Grand Duchess (Oldenburg), who, 
as soon as they could at away from the great dinner in the Radcliffe 
library, went out to walk incog. This was on the 14th of June. It is 
curious to remember that the season was so backward that on this day there 
was the greatest difficulty in procuring one small dish of strawberries to 
deck the royal banquet, the forced strawberries being all over, and the 
natural not ripe. 


It is fortunate for monarchy when royalty can afford to be seen 
en déshabille; but this is no excuse for those who put their 
Sovereign to unnecessary trials by their negligence, as we now 
learn, for the first time, Her Majesty’s attendants did on the very 
day or night of her accession : — 


June aga Monday we were listening all day for the tolling of the 
bells, watching whether the guests were going to the Waterloo dinner at 
Apsley House. On Tuesday, at 24 a.m., the scene closed, and in a very short 
time the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, the Chamberlain, 
set out to announce the event totheir young sovereign. They reached Ken- 
sington Palace at about five; they knocked, they rang, they thumped for a 
considerable time before they could rouse the porter at the gates ; they were 
again kept waiting in the pang rep then turned into one of the lower rooms, 
where they seemed forgotten by everybody. They rang the bell, desired 
that the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform H.R.H. 
that they requested an audience on business of importance ; after another 
delay, and another ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant was summoned, 
who stated that the Princess was in such a sweet sleep she could not venture 
to disturb her. Then they said, “ We are come to the Queen on business of 
state, and even her sleep must give way to that.” It did ; and to prove that 
she did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came into the room in a 
loose white night-gown and shawl, her night-cap thrown off, and her hair 
falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified. 

The first act of the reign was of course the summoning the Council, and 
most of the summonses were not received till after the early hour fixed for 
its meeting. ‘The Queen was, upon the opening of the doors, found sitting 
at the head of the table. She received first the homage of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, I suppose, was not King of Hanover when he knelt to 
her ; the Duke of Sussex rose to perform the same ceremony, but the Queen, 
with admirable grace, stood up, and preventing him from kneeling, kissed 
him on the forehead. The crowd was so great, the arrangements were so 
ill made, that my brothers told me the scene of swearing allegiance to their 
a gr a was more like that of the bidding at an auction than any- 


Her brothers were Sir Henry W. ong Minister at Copenhagen 
and the Right Honourable Chatles W : , famous for his Pali 
mentary lore, whom Lord Brougham once proposed to restore in a 
fainting fit by placing a musty bluebook under his nose. He was 
a highly cultivated man, and the material for many valuable entries 
in his eister’s diaries was supplied by him. Another trustworthy 
contributor, conscious or unconscious, was her uncle, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville; and she gives on his authority a 
fresh and (we think) improved version of the story, told by Earl 
Stanhope, of Pitt’s sleeping during the mutiny at the Nore. This 
leads to remarks on the Duke of Wellington's capacity for sleep 
at critical emergencies, and Mr. Hayward catches at the oppor- 
tunity to bring in two illustrations in a note :— 

It is impossible to be a t commander, or even a trul t man in 
any line, Tithout this for without it both mind wil prove 
unequal to a strain. There are two instances of its display by the Duke not 
aoe known, and resting on the best authority. On arriving personally 

‘ore St. Sebastian, he was informed that the breaching batteries would not 

n for two hours. “Then,” said he, turning to his aide-de-camp, “the best 
ing we can do, Burghersh, is to Sg sleep.” He got off his horse, slipped 
into a trench, sate down with his against one side, and was fast asleep 
in a moment. Lord Burghersh (the late Earl of Westmoreland) did the 


same. 

The other occasion was when, having erdured fatigue, the Duke 
had gone to sleep in his tent, after giving strict orders not to be disturbed. 
An officer came in from the rear-guard—the army was in retreat—to say 
that theenemy were close at hand. The aide-de-camp on duty thought the 
contemplated emergency had arrived, and woke the Duke. “ Gend the man 
in.” e entered. “ You have been hotly ursued the whole day.” “ Yes, 
my lord.” “ Are the t much tired?” “Dead beat, my lord.” “Then 
the French must be beat, too—they won’t attack to-night. That 
will do.” Before the officer and aide-de-camp were well out of the tent, he 
was fast asleep again. 


In another note of the same gutey, the gation, which was the 
real place of meetigg between Bliicher and the Duke at Waterloo, 
is reopened. It has recently acquired great additional importance 
from the publication of the seventh volume of ostnpeoi in 
which M. de Bernardi founds conclusions most unfavourable and 


unfair to the British army upon the popular error that the meeting 
took place at La Belle / iance. As y bearing upon this 
topic, Mr. Hayward has printed a letter from a relative (the niece, 
we believe) of Major Percy, who brought home the official news 
of the victory ; we are not without hopes that other similar 
communications will be elicited by this book, for it contains many 
statements, louse as reported e-talk is apt to be, which we 


should be glad to have verified or confirmed by contemporary 
evidence before it degenerates into hearsay or tradition. 
Miss Wynn had a large acquaintance with literary celebrities as 


well as with statesmen and courtiers, and some of her conver- 
sations with travellers read as if they had employed their —- 
tive talent in mystifying her. Thus Sir Stamford Rafiles, after 
stating that the punishment for adultery in Sumatra was to be 
eaten alive, went on to describe an execution witnessed by a 
friend :— 

The criminal being tied to a stake, the executioner, armed with a very 
large sharp knife, asked the injured husband, who on this occasion had pre- 
cedence over every person, what piece he chose ; he selected the right ear, 
which was immediately cut off. An assistant of the executioner placed it 
on a large silver salver, on which were previously arranged in heaps, salt, 
pepper of various degrees of heat, lemons, &c. The salver was presented to 
the husband, who, after having seasoned the disgusting morsel to his taste, 
proceeded to eat it. The next in rank happened to select the nose; the 
ceremony was repeated; and the executioner (being a merciful man), after 
two or three more slices, ran his sword through the body of the wretched 
victim, and then divided the body among the surrounding multitude, who 
crowded with savage ferocity to the horrible feast. 


Although this mode of dealing with co-respondents is said to be 
remarkably efficient in aid of the divorce courts of Sumatra, we 
can hardly venture to press its adoption by our Legislature; but 
unless Mexico is much improved since 1836, perhaps the new 
Emperor might borrow a useful hint or two from the Malaysian 
Dracos : — 

Nov. 1336.—Read y a very entertaining letter from Mrs. Ash- 
burnham, the wife of the newly appointed consul to Mexico. Her account 
of the manners, of the ignorance, profligacy, and devotion of the natives, 
strongly reminded me of Majorca; the (so-called) ladies living in their bed- 
rooms, or in their kitchens—every wife with one lover at least, who passes 
the life-long evening puffing his cigar at her feet—a lady receiving company 
with six dragoons sitting on the bed in which she was talking of nothing but 
household afiairs—every woman, even those of seventy, coiffée en cheveur, 
with one flower stuck perhaps in the grey locks, which do not hide the red- 
ness of the head ; children from their birth for some years with an edifice of 
satin, gold, &c. &c., erected on their wretched little heads. She says that 
they have an opera, much better than could have been expected in such a 
society ; that there the ladies are always dressed with a species of fire-fly in 
their hair ; these fire-fiies are certainly more brilliant than any diamonds, but 
they must be not only living, but lively and kept in a state of agitation to 
emit this light; then they protrude their six ugly legs. What a horrid 
tickling, crawling sensation they must give! 

There are two mistakes which it may be as well to note. The 
house at which Lord Liverpool was dining on the 21st of June, 
1815, was Lord Harrowby’s, as stated at p. 340, not Lord Hare- 
wood’s, as at p. 159; and Miss Wynn, uncorrected by her editor, 
has given to the Countess of Albany, the Pretender’s wife, the 
title of Duchess, which he conferred on his illegitimate daughter. 
We are not sorry to have a well-authenticated version of the 
Wynyard ghost story; but the Ricketts ghost is a mere double 
of the Cock Lane one; and a single (the shortest) version of the 
Tyrone delusion—which it clearly was—would have been enough. 
With regard to “the Old Woman of Delamere Forest,” we look 
upon the space assigned to her as simply another mark of Mr. 

ayward’s weakness for female senility; and without entirely 
oy ae with him in this very peculiar taste, we will 

e length of promising to accept a third old lady, duly edited, 
at his hands, provided only that she prove as entertaining as Mrs. 
Piozzi and Miss Wynn. 


PIEROTTI’S JERUSALEM EXPLORED.* 


ems this elaborate and sumptuous work is not equal in the 
quality of its contents to the beauty of its exterior is to us a 
matter of unfeigned regret. We had expected much from Dr. 
Pierotti’s labours. His official position at Jerusalem gave him 
unrivalled facilities for personal examination of the site of the 
Temple, and what was heard from time to time of his actual dis- 
coveries excited deep and hopeful interest. The very delay in the 
production of the long-promised volumes which were to lay open 
the results of his explorations to the world served to whet our appe- 
tites. The book has ap at last with all the irpageeaiesl 
advantages which the Cambridge University Press can lend to it. 
But the impression which it leaves on our mind is one of 


disappointment. 

The angry controversy that has raged in the columns of 
the Times, as to the genuineness of certain of Dr. Pierotti’s 
drawings and potieree, must have been noticed by most 
of our readers, r. Ferguson, Mr. Grove of the Crystal 
Palace, and Mr. Tipping of Brasted Park, have severally con- 
tended that particular illustrations, purporting to be originals, are 
simply copied without acknowl ent from other persons’ 
drawings. The defence has hitherto not been equal to the attack. 
Dr. Pierotti himself, said to be absent on the Continent, has made 
few i. His publishers, however, have asked that the verdict 
should be suspended until the charge can be rebutted; and his 
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pho hers seem to admit that they are ible for using 
ne W “ Pierotti photo et delt.” to denote, not—what most 
people would understand them to mean—that the original negatives 
were taken by, or for, Dr. Pierotti, at his own choice and at his 
own cost, but that certain photographic prints purchased by Dr. 
Pierotti were entrusted to them for reproduction in lithography. 

ithout having gone very fully into this disagreeable controversy, 
and without having paid a visit to Sydenham, whither Mr. Grove 
invites all sceptics to compare side by side the originals and 
the (alleged) copies, we have arrived at a conclusion of our 
own about the matter. No one, we think, can compare some of 
Dr. Pierotti’s with Mr. Tipping’s illustrations 
in Traill’s Jose and, in particular, one capital of the 
Mosque El with Mr. Ferguson’s engraving of the 
same from Catherwood’s original sketch—without being convinced 
that the artist employed by Dr. Pierotti had the drawings of 
these gentlemen before his eyes. It is quite impossible to account 
in any other way for the points of resemblance between the two. 
One draughtsman seldom puts the legs of his sketching-stool into 
the very holes formed by that of a predecessor many years before, 
as Mr. Tipping novel expresses it; and, in respect of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s architectu rawings, a pair of compasses will prove to 
an expert that the two engravings had but one original. Mr. 
Ferguson fearlessly’challenges an examination by any such qualified 
body as the Council of the Institute of British Architects ; but the 
glove has not been taken up. It requires no technical knowledge 
to estimate the bearing of another fact which this comparison will 
establish—namely, that Dr. Pierotti’s lithographer has sometimes 
reproduced the errors of the previous drawings, and sometimes (as 
in the perspective of the crypt of the Mosque El Aksa) has mis- 
understood and wrongly interpreted his copy. 

Nothing can be more unfortunate than this. And yet we are 
not disposed to judge Dr. Pierotti too harshly about it. His fault 

seems to us to lie, not so much in borrowing from his predecessors, 

as in not acknowledging his obligations to them. The truth seems 
to be this. Dr. Bierotti himself is not a very accomplished 
draughtsman. No one can examine some of the plates which 
are certainly his own without seeing this. ven Messrs. 
Day’s artists have been able to make nothing of some of 
them. Take, for example, the longitudinal section (in Plate 
XXXIV.) of the Holy Sepulchre, and the section of the 
Armenian Church. We suppose the fact to be that in some 
cases, where drawings, sutstantiall the same, but infinitely 
better done, by Mr. Ferguson or Mr. Tipping, were easily attain- 
able, the present lithographer has either copied them or used them 
to supplement and correct the inadequate original sketches sub- 
mitted to him by Dr. Pierotti. The disingenuousness of doing this 
without acknowledgment may be, but perhaps need not be, an 
intentional offence. We wish to lean to the milder interpretation. 
A foreigner, neither speaking English nor understanding it, and 
unused to literature, may perhaps be gree the apparent dis- 
honesty of this proceeding. It is to be regretted that the able 
counsellors and coadjutors whom he found at Cambridge did not 
set him , on these points. We think, too, that Dr. Pierotti 
would have been better advised had he contented himself with simply 
describing his own discoveries. We see little value in his lengthy 
disquisitions on the whole vexed question of the topography of 
Jerusalem. He has taken very great pains to get up the subject, but 
he has no special gifts for the arduous task which he has undertaken. 
We have every reason to trust him when he speaks of the re- 
searches which he made in his own person , but his facts may be 
accepted, while his theories, or his explanations of his facts, may 
be little regarded. 

We shall best describe the book itself by iving some account of 
its numerous and valuable illustrations. There is, for instance, a 

oramic view of Jerusalem, as seen from the Mount of 
Olives, taken from photographs. We may say, however, once for 
all, that this and all the pom rspectives are very inferior in 
interest to the exquisite water-colour drawings of Jerusalem and 
its famous sites by Karl Werner, lately exhibited at the British 
Institution, and preparing (we are glad to add) for publication. 
On the other hash, Dr. Pierotti’s ground plans and sections are in- 
valuable. For instance, there are parallel plans of Ancient and 
Modern Jerusalem, more full and more carefully laid down than 
any we have before seen. With the disputes about the several walls 
of the ancient city we have no intention of troubling our readers. 
The most curious discovery made by Dr. Pierotti is that of a com- 
om system of water-courses beneath the area of the Temple. 
low the cave or cistern in the rock under the Mosque of Omar he 
found a lower reservoir connected by a conduit with the watercourses 
above mentioned. Professor Willis predicted long ago, we believe, 
that the drains would some day be found by which the blood of the 
victims slain at the altar of the Temple was removed. This dis- 
covery has now been made; and we need not point out that the 
existence of these subterranean channels not only disproves Mr. 
Ferguson’s hypothesis that the Dome of the Rock is the original 
Church of the Sepulchre, but establishes the counter assertion 
that the rock in question is the site of the altar of the Temple 
of Solomon. Dr. Pierotti’s description of the rock itself is worth 
quotation :— 

In the centre of the mosque is a rock, rising above the floor, and occupying 
nearly the whole space under the dome, whose bare rough surface is strangel 
contrasted with the rich decorations surrounding it. This is es-Sakharah, 
the great object of the Mohammedan’s reverence, which gives the building 
its name. Its higher part is some five or six feet above the pavement. No 
tool has ever touched its upper surface ; but the north and west sides have 
been hewn vertical, and from the appearance of the work I am inclined to 


h ty and inly by stamping 

striking the walls a hollow sound is produced. .... . The hollow 
sound, heard on striking a large slab in the middle of the floor, is to be ex- 
plained by the existence of a communication with a lower cistern; how I 
ascertained this fact I will presently relate. The Mohammedans themsel 
account for it by saying that this is the wall of the souls of the dead; I 
consider it the cistern of the threshing-floor of Araunah. 

By far the most interesting part of Dr. Pierotti’s book is his 
account of his subterranean explorations in the Haram-es-Shereef ; 
but it is far too long for quotation. He found immense cisterns 
under the north part of the Temple area, which communicate with 
the excavated chambers below the “rock” of the Mosque of Omar. 
The flow of water of these cisterns (which were fed by the —, 
duct from Etham) was used for cleansing the conduit of blood 
beneath the altar of burnt-offering. Other channels were found 
which served the same purpose for the “ place of the cre derivin 
their supply, it is sup , from the Pool of Bethesda. The exits of 
these drains were in the valley of the Kidron. As to the architecture 
of the mosque itself—the famous Dome of the Rock—Dr. Pierotti 
does little more than copy M. de Vogiié’s description; and his 
illustration is so like Mr. Fonresen'’ section that it is difficult to 
believe that it is anything but a copy. Mr. Ferguson’s statement 
that the columns and capitals are of Constantinian date is con- 
firmed by these observers. But there is no — for thinking, 
with that gentleman, that they are still im situ. It is far more 

robable, as Dr. Pierotti says, that columns and capitals were 
samen | by the Mohamm builders from the ruins of Con- 
stantine’s Church of the Resurrection. “The bases of the columns 

we are told) in the inner range are Attic, those in the second are 

ifferent, and of a debased style; very frequently the shaft rests 
on a cubical plinth of white marble without any base moulding. 
Their capitals are Byzantine, that is, resemble more or less cl 
an order which is a coarse copy of the Corinthian.” This is not 
a very intelligent description. But the illustrations make it pretty 
clear that the Saracenic builders availed themselves freely of the 
costly marble shafts and carved capitals of the age of Constantine, 
which had escaped the ravages of Chosroes. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Pierotti believes the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre to be genuine; but he doubts the alleged posi- 
tion of 1° We observe nothing new in his discussion of 
these points. It is curious to find him expressing a wish that all 
the present encumbrances of the site might be swept away, the 
ground cleared and the bare rock exposed over the whole area; 
the Sepulchre itself covered by 2 dome, and the whole enclosed in 
a cloister. “If this were done,” he says, “ the original appearance 
of the ground would be in some measure sabsent, and the Gol- 
ages and the Sepulchre, the true trophies of Christianity, would 

visible to all; unbelievers would be convinced by the evidence 
of their senses; and while all would be obliged to admit the 
genuineness of the sites, each one would be free to meditate in his 
own way upon the teachings of the very consecrated by the 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of his Redeemer.” Elsewhere, 
however, our author admits that there is some good in the incrus- 
tations and gratings and ornamentation which conceal and protect 
the actual Sepulc Were they removed, he says, “the rock 
itself would not long remain.” “ traveller and pilgrim would 
practise every possible device in order to obtain a ment as a 
relic; and it would be a hard matter to persuade the Eastern 
pilgrims, and, above all others, the Americans, to keep their hands 
off it, 


SIR WILLIAM NAPIER.* 
(Second Notice.) 

FTER retiring from the army on half-pay in 1819, William 
Napier took a house in Sloane Street, and spent most of his 
time in painting and sculpture. Art was for several years his 
siatigal pessal, but he also read largely and enjoyed society. 
1821 he wrote for the Edinburgh Review an article on Jomini’s 
Principes de la Guerre. In 1825, while leading, as he says, “a 
very es desultory life,” he was persuaded by his friend 
Mr. Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale, to undertake his 
History. His first step towards this task was to call upon the 
Duke of Wellington, who told him that he could not give him 
his private papers, as he intended to publish them himself, but 
not at present. The Duke wished, whenever he published, to tell 
the whole truth, but that could not be done while it was likely 
“ ungraciously to affect the fame of many worthy men whose only 
fault was dulness.” But although the Duke would not give 
Napier his private rs, he gave him important official docu- 
ments, and promi ways to answer any questions as to facts 
which Napier might wish to put. And, says Napier, “ he fulfilled 
that promise rigidly... .. have, at various times, sent to the 
Duke a number of questions in writing, and always they have 
been fully and carefully answered without delay.” Napier had 
access to excellent information, English and French, and he placed 
himself for the most part on sure ground in regard to facts, 
leaving, however, opening for considerable criticism as concerns 
. It is characteristic of him that, having gone to 


* Life of Sir William Napier, K.C.B., Author of “ History of the Penin- 
"360 ar,” &c. Edited by H. A. Bruce, M.P. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
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Strathfieldsaye for ‘the of consulting the Duke of 
hes ir oem e writes to his wife that the History had been cut 
up badly by twelve days of painting a horse. However, Napier 
worked hard, if he did not work always, at his History. He 
obtained a vast number of highly interesting letters from officers 
who had served in the Peninsula, describing their share in 

articular operations. Colonel Hunt, who led the volunteers of 

e Light Division, and received a severe wound, at San Sebastian, 
concludes his account of that service with the melancholy words:— 
“The crosses and losses I have met'with in later life e me look 
back to those early days with peculiar pleasure.” The first volume 
of the History was published in 1828. Marshal Soult said of it 
to George Napier:—“Your brother’s work is perfect; it does 
honour to his head and h and must be as satisfactory to the 
French army as it is to the English.” The Spanish General 
Alava’s opinion was also conveyed by George Napier to his 
brother :—“ He swears that you are blind to that coquin Napoleon’s 
conduct in Spain, and believe in all the dam French rascals; 
‘and by —— Iam angry wid William, but by ——, George, I tell 
everybody no such book in Europe. . . . William is one 
dam clever fellow, the cleverest fellow, but dam rascal to the 
Spaniards.’’”’ In reference to one of the controversies provoked by 
this first volume, the poet Moore wrote to the author:—“ If you 
have it in your power to give a complete and documentary reply 
to Strangford’s pamphlet, I say again, let him have his deserts. 
But the next best thing to being able to answer him is to 
say honestly and frankly that you have been mistaken.” 
This was sound, and perhaps not wholly unnecessary, advice. 
William Napier noted on Moore’s letter “that he did answer 
Lord St ord effectively,” but whether to Moore’s satisfaction 
as well as his own does not appear. It is a curious fact that Mr. 
Murray, who published the first volume of the History, sustained 
a loss by it, and the author published the second and succeedi 
volumes on his own account. Colonel Shaw Kennedy, an ol 
Light Division officer, makes, in reference to the French bias 
imputed to the work, the just remark that “truth requires that 
the French should be shown to have been highly skilful and most 
formidable opponents; and surely on their having been so depends 
the glory of the British arms.” 

Turning for a moment from Napier’s literary life to politics, 
it is to be noted that in 1831 he made his first public 
speech at Devizes, near which town he was at this time 
living; and so t was his success as a popular orator 
that he might have made choice for a seat in Parliament 
among a dozen boroughs which solicited the honour of being 
represented by him. A single sentence, by way of example of his 
style, shall be quoted from one of his early — The subject 
of this speech was the opposition of the House of Lords to the 
Reform bill:—“The Duke of Wellington fell ; but shall we, who 
thus struck down Cesar in his course, permit creeping things to 
do that in craft he in boldness?” A 

r, reporting this speech, at “it was impossible to 
iden the the fire, with which these 
were expressed. .. . Such a soldier and such a speaker might lead 
an army anywhere.” A more weighty opinion to the same effect was 

iven by Mr. Bickersteth when Napier consulted him as to entering 

arliament. Mr. Bickersteth believed that Napier would be more 
than commonly eloquent, and would soon become sufficiently 
acquainted with public business. He judged—and very wisely— 
that Napier’s principal danger would arise from the indignant scorn 
he would feel, “and occasionally without good foundation,” for 
those who would not yield to his own strong impressions. If Napier 
could become a political adventurer, he might make his fortune 
and gratify his ambition, but in his case the subject was only to 
be considered in a view in which no money was to be made, nor 
any selfish ambition to be gratified. In the History — had 
found the means of serving the public and his family at the same 
time, and on the whole Mr. Bickersteth advised him not to give 
it up for Parliament. 

A fair example of the sort of controversies which arose out of 
the History, and of Napier’s behaviour towards those who com- 

lained of his statements, is afforded by the case of Mr. D. M. 

erceval, son of the Minister, to whose character Napier had 
applied expressions which, as he afterwards. admitted, “ showed 
more heat of temper than becomes history.” To this admission 
of Napier should be added another by his biographer, that “ it is 
to be regretted that the allusion to Mr. Perceval’s religion was so 
worded as to bear the possibility of being interpreted by any reader 
into an intended imputation of insincerity.” Probably these ad- 
missions will suffice in the way of proot that Napier was guilty 
of what even his admirers must allow to be intemperance of lan- 
guage in his History. But it is to be observed that many of these 
errors were acknowledged, and, as far as possible, repaired by the 
author of them. Indeed, the same impulsiveness which made Napier 
do. wrong made him in general prompt and earnest in repentance. 
He usually began discussion by offering the complainant an oppor- 
tunity of fighting him with pistols, and he often ended by 
admitting that the complaint was just. Mr. D. M. Perceval 
declined the duel which Napier — to him, being influenced, 
as the biographer fairly says, “by the creed of a Christian man, 


which forbade him to attempt the life of a fellow-creature, or to 
expose his own in a private quarrel, where the result of a duel 
could have had no effect upon the reputation of his father.” 
Another complainant was Captain J. H. Pringle, who came 
forward as = of the reputation of the Earl of Chatham. 
Napier reasonab 


y answered that, as Lord Chatham lived several 


years after the publication of his remarks on the Walcheren expe- 
dition, and did not personally lain, he was not bound to listen 
to the complaints of Lord Cha ‘3 family. However, in the 
Napier was np foe consider 

aptain Pringle as m —_— to ings upon a 
subject whick had im e Captain pain. “ This appeal,” he 
“you have title to ; and ~ is right 

ould respect your feelings when no principle is thereby sacri- 
ficed. It is sufficient, Sir, that the el ‘ eal ’ gives =e and 
your family pain to induce me to exp it.” This letter was 
satisfactory to Captain Pringle. A judicious friend of Napier 
remarks upon this discussion :—“ I cannot acquit you of rashness in 
using the term ‘scorned,’ for seorn should only attend premeditated 
crime ; consequently I think your intention of expunging the word 
to be both just and generous.” This same judicious friend has said 
of William Napier that he was one of the most vehement of men, 
and one of the most warm-hearted. “I have seen him throw 
himself on the ground bathed in tears when he thought he had 
done an injury.” When Napier learned, adds this friend, that he 
had inflicted a pang on the mother of Sir James Outram, his grief 
was extreme, and he did all he could to make atonement. The 
correspondence with Mrs. Outram here referred to will be found 
in the second volume of the Life. It is not necessary to our pre- 
sent purpose, and therefore we spare ourselves the pain of stating 
what was the subject of it. No more impressive example ever 
occurred of the mischief that may be done by thoughtless writin 
and publication. Itis true that Napier acknowledged and lamen: 
many of these errors; but we should have prefexred to see him 
in these volumes, not as a sinner that repented, but as a just 
person that needed no repentance. 

Enough, however, of this distressing subject, and let us now see 
Napier under particularly advantageous circumstances, as the 
companion of Marshal Soult during the visit which the Marshal 
made to England as Ambassador E. i at the coronation, 
of Queen Victoria in 1838. Napier accompanied Soult on 
a journey to Manchester and “~~. and took notes of 
conversations held with him on military subjects. Soult’s 
estimates, as noted by Napier, of the abilities of his brother 
Marshals of the French Empire, are given in the Life, and occup 
four of its most interesting pages. of the most striking, 
probably one of the fairest, of these opinions refers to ase of 
whom Soult said :—“ Excellent in great danger; negligent of 
no goodness out of danger. Knew war well.” Victor, he said, 
was “an old woman, quite incapable.” Marmont understood the 
theory of war perfectly, but “ history would tell what he did with 
his knowledge.” Soult was wonderfully popular in England, 
when not too much tired, he deserved popularity by his 
nature. He used to shake hands with ae arte ong as he was 
able, and would then employ his staff to shake for him. 
Napier pleasantly described in letters to his wife the journey which 
he made with Soult, There was a public dinner at Birmingham. 
The chairman gave Soult’s health, introducing it with a compli- 
mentary speech in taste, and dwelling particularly and 
feelingly upon the tribute of respect which Soult had paid to the 
remains of Sir John Moore. This seemed to touch Soult. He 
rose with great animation, rapidly spoke the usual thanks for the 
honour paid to himself, and then broke out in praise of Sir John 
Moore and the English army. An extract is given from the 
speech of Colonel Napier returning thanks for that army, and it 
need not be said that his eloquence was fully equal to the grand 
occasion. Whether Napier spoke or wrote, he amply justified the 
words of a French writer who ascribed to him “the most sincere 
devotion for the glory of his country, combined with the most 
noble impartiality and the most chivalrous homage to her 
enemies.” 

It is difficult to part with these most interesting volumes. The 
latter half of the work deals with the last twenty years of William 
Napier’s life. He had finished his History in 1840, and now 
employed his pen chiefly in defence of his brother Charles’s policy 
in Seinde, and afterwards in writing that brother's life. As in 
earlier years he believed that he had himself many enemies, and 
had declared his determination to encounter them ‘“‘ as long as he 
could speak, write, or pull a trigger,” so now he was incessantly 
battling with assailants, actual or imaginary, of his brother's 
military and political reputation. Charles Napier was so 
like in character to William that it may be supposed that 
this vehement combativeness on his behalf was grateful to 
him. George Napier, however, differed from his brothers in 
respect that he was disposed to go on quietly with civilians, and 
by no means desired that fraternal affection should take up the 
cudgels to redress his grievances, if he had any, which he 
seems to have thought doubtful. He writes to William in 
1849:—“ As to my own feelings about the Cape, I must fairly 
tell you, as I did Charles, that I have none.” He knew that he 
had done his duty, and he was content. If his brothers could 
have looked at life in the same way, the quantity of printed matter 
concerning the family of Napier would be much smaller than 
it is. Sometimes, when William Napier was not occupied 
with his brother Charles’s grievances, he would write admirable 
letters to the Times on military subjects. One of the best of these 
letters was called forth by a silly boast uttered at a public meeting, 
that not a mau of the Surrey Volunteers would hide behind a bush 
oratree. Another letter suggested that Richard Ogden, an old 
soldier of the 43rd, with his nine war clasps and his fivepence per 
day pension, should be shown in the Great Exhibition of 1851 as 
a specimen of an honoured English veteran. That the English 
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soldist” no » longer fights under the “cold shade” is largely due to 
the influence of the writings of William Napier, of whom nothing 
can be said more true or more emphatic than that he was the 
soldier’s friend. It may be added that he knew the English 
soldier’s nature thoroughly, and it is highly probable that he was 
right in saying that that soldier did not want such a stimulant as 
tho Victoria Cross, being equal to any daring withoutit, ve that he 
wanted the assurance of a good pension and “ respect in his 
in his old age 

The only valle employment ever held by William Napier after 
he went upon half-pay was the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Guernsey, out of which arose, as might have been expected, an 
abundant crop of controversies. He became General and K.C.B., ‘and 
Colonel of the zznd Regiment, which had played a conspicuous 

art in his brother Charles’s victories in Scinde. He died in — 
faving never known sound health, and being seldom free from 
during forty-nine years which followed the combat of Cazal 
It is to be lamented that the muse who inspired Napier’s History » _ 
not passionless. The author of that work was rather too apt, as his 
friend and comrade Sir George Brown once said of him, to allow 
scope to his lively imagination. He was r to think well of his 
friends, but unhappily was also prone to think evil of those whom 
he chose to consider enemies. The merits of the History have 
been well summed up by the author’s brother George. Itisa 
clear guide to statesmen ; an incomparable military map for the 

neral in forming his plans for campaigns, and a perfect example 

or their execution ; ; “and last, though not least, it isa glorious 
incitement to the army to do its duty as well as ours did in the 
Peninsular war.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpary Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


THE ‘PICTURE of the MARBEAGE of the PRINCE 
ounce Es, painted from act G.H. Fee. who was present atthe 

by ious command ot is NOW on VIEW at the German 
Galery, Tos ew Bond Street, daily from till Five.— Admission, 


ME. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 
Daily, NDIA; THIBET, and CASHMERE: ot the German Gallery, Bond Street, 


MX FIRST SERMON. — The ORIGINAL PICTURE, by 

.R.A.,is NOW ON VIEW at Thomas Agnew & 

SERIES of DRAWINGS, by Joun Esq. 
of the Ballad THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, are NOW ON 

view at Agnew’s Galleries, 5 Waterioo Place. 


LANDING of H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
by O'New, Esq., A-R.A.—Mesers. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS have the honourts 
announce that they are repating for publication a ay Engraving from this important 
from Ske! made on the sittings given to the Artist. 


Names are now recei 5 Agnew 
5 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; Street, Manchester; and Exchange, 


Liverpool. 


PRIZE ESSAYS: £100.—The Council of the National Asso- 
for Promoting Freedom of Public Worship offer a PRIZE of £50 for the best 

Essay on rox “ The Evilsof the Private A) riation of Parish and District Churches ;" and 
(2) “ The Best Means of Awakening the Conscience to the Injustice of thereby shuttinz 
out the People at large from Public Worship and the jennane of Grace.” Anda further Prize of 
ne Offerings at every Service to 

the amount, and (b) the the Pespie, 


£50 for the best Essay demonstrating the superiority of 
Pew Kents as a system of Church Fi respect of 


Revenue, (c) inister, ona ta) the bey Benefit of the 
Printed Conditions, with names ot the vhdjadicators, may be n application to 
HERFORD, 
Central Offices, Ridgefield, Manchester, General 
April 30, 1864. 


THE. COLLEGE, Isle of Cumbrae.—MEMBERS of the 
ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES are received during the Love Vacation. Board (with 

yews twice a week), Ten Guineas per Month.—Address, ‘The Rev. Ld Vwe-Paovosr (Rev. 
J. G. Cazenove, M.A. Oxon), College, Isle of Cumbrae by Greenock, Scotland. 


1 DIA CIVIL SERVICE.—Gentlemen desiring to qualify 

themselves for the above will find pishs in all the Subjects to be 
taken up for the C ANGE’S, M.A., CIVIL SERVICE 
HALL, 12 Princes Square, ae Rete rT 4, numerous ul Candidates who 
have been, sent up from this Establishment during ring the last Five Years. 


MILITARY EDUCATION, Bromagrove House, Croydon. — 
The Rev. W.H. JOHNSTONE, M.A. for mi Professor, Examiner, and Chap- 
lain at Addiscombe, continues to prepare CANDIDATES for | for Woolwich, Sandhurst, ac. 


"THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
pa and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing ‘<* the above ; Term> 
moderate.—Address, Matnemarices, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


R. WREN, M.A. Christ’s College, assisted by Mr. EWBANK, 
B.A. 8. John’s College, (Thirteenth Wrangler), and other experienced 
Masters, prepares PUE PILS for the above. of ve passed. — 


yee SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 


Wrangler of Trinity College, takes PUPILS. Successful 
at Five man, Win Examinations.— Address M.A y, near Windsor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 446, MAY 14, 1864: 


M. Thiers and M. de Persigny. Mr. Gladstone on the Franchise. 
English Policy on the Danish Question. The Principles of vee, 
The Bey of Tunis. America. A Moribund Parliam 
South Kensington Again. 


Cramming. Intellectual yn. Superstition and Education. 
The Ark on Primrose The French Poisoning Case. 
Amenities of Criminal Courts. The Lord Chancellor’s Os amass Bill. 
1864. 


Changes of Climate. The Royal Academy of 


Mr. Lewes on Aristotle. 
The Small House at Allington. Plutology. Edward Irving’s Works. 
Marion. Dean Alford’s New for English 


Diaries of a Lady of Qu mg 
Pierotti’s Jerusalem Explored. os illiam Napier. 


.—Private Tuition.—A Marvied Clergyman, M.A., 
Graduate in Honours, of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives THREE PUPILS 
the Arm: asantiy ng in own grounds, in one the 
localities in England.. A. B., Messrs. Lea & Perrin’s Great M 


A YOUNG CLERGYMAN seeks 2 FOURTH PUPIL for a 
end of June, Inclusive terms, Fifty Guineas.— 


MPHE PROFESSORSHIP of SURGERY in the QUEEN’S’ 
COLLEGE, Cork, being now Vacant, CANDIDATES for that office are requested to 
le, on or before the lst 

the Lord Lieutenant. 
ve to enter on his duties 


forward their T to the Unorn Secuerany, Dublin 
July next, in order that the same may be submitted to His Excel 
Thee Candidate who = be selected for the 
soon after his appointment 
Dublin Castle, May 4, 1864. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE, KENT. 


Founded a.p. 1576.— This School having been recently rebuilt, the Court of Assistants of 
> Clothworkers’ Company are about to appointa HEAD MA ASTE =R, though he will not be 
is be be a Member of 


r 
the Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambr' Ee S 
London, duly qualified to discharge the duties of the Office, and his age must not omeed 
"The is £200 per with a Re 


accommodating upwards of Fort, 
ment of the Second Master. Salary will be paid b Cor 
taking Day Boys. Exhibitions to the Universi of Oxford and Cambridge. pel 
Scholarships, are ay the School. Sutton Valence is situate ina Heal 
part of Kent, midway between the County lehurst, where there 
are Railway Stations, and it distant 3} miles the Railway or 


eadco: 
Appli cations for the appointment must be made in writi the 25th of May, 
with Testimonials. ono requested tot te 
Members of the Court of 
Further particulars of ithe Dats and Emoluments may be obtained of 

ROBERT BECK WITH TOWSE, Clerk. 
’ Hall, 41 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., April 1864. 


MUSICAL UNION.—Wieniawski, Jaell, Jacquard, on Tuesday, 
Bony, 1% 7, Le Three. Quartet, E flat, me. 10, Beethoven ; Grand Trio, B ~~ 4 
Schubert ; T ieces, Meyerbeer—-sung by Reichardt ; Quartet in G, No. - Haydn ; 
Sole Jacl hy te Grammer & Woods Chappell & Co-; OUivier 
isitors’ -a-Guinea eac! & 
Ashdown & Parry; and Austin, at St. James's : ustarae 
™ J.ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLE CHARGE.—WANTED immediately, a CURATE for 
with a beautiful part of Gloucestershire. Population, of Oxford or 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—MEDICAL.—A General 


MAY,26. —ST. JAMES'S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S 


OPERA COMIQUE ENTERTAINMENT, at St. James’s 
Hall, for One Month only._Mr. ELLIOT GALER and Miss FANNY REEVES (Mrs. 
Galer) will appear on Monday Evening next, May 16, and every in 
their very successful Entertaimnent, written by J. P. Wooler, Esq., sisting of COUSIN 
KATE, and THE HAUNTED MILL, Commences at Eight ° "eloclk, | ond cone! tudes about 
‘Ten. 3s.; reserved 2s.; Gallery, 1s.—Stalls may be secured at Austin’s Ticket 
Oftice, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly ; and at Metzler & Co.'s, Music Publishers, 37 Great 
Marlborough St! reet, Regent Street, W. N.B.—Morning P. every 8 at Three. 


Society of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
Dost CIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, ct their Gallery, § Pall Mall 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HALL, Piccadilly—Now on View, “SUNDAY 
at HAMPTON COURT, 1658," painted by Caantes Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. 


Pie HALL, Piccadilly—Now on View, SELOUS’ 
PICTURE of “THE CRUCIFIXION” (16 feet by 3°0 
; the City of Jerusalem, with its Tem: Pa’ 
round about. (Mr. John Bowden's 
at Twelve, ‘T'wo, and Four dail y-) Open ren from Ten till Five. 


S.E., L.8.A.L., L.M.R.C.S., in a Market Town, Married, is desirous 
of receiving into his Mi Re ‘a PUPIL. He would have unusual facilities for gaining a thorouch 
knowledze of his pr ion. T d , besides an extensive Private ice, has a larze 
Parish District and Union House attached.—For by letter, to B. C., 
care of Messrs. Burgess, Willows, & Co., 101 High Hol 


P’ PARTNERSHIP, with SALARY.—A Gentleman of Character, 
accustomed to to Business, and possessing £4 enter into P. pape 
SALARY, in an Established ys whose Business, —- extended, will give a profit of 
cent.—Apply, by letter, to M. 8. 8., Post Ottice, Lydney. Gioucestershire. 


rea LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square.—The Twenty- 
song ano Sat GENERAL, of the Members will take place in the 
the of Clarendon, K.G., President, will take the Chair at Three 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


QouTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury. — During the next 
few Months the SERVICES will be condueted by Mr. M. D. CONWAY, of Boston, U.S. 


C8YsTAL PALACE. —Messrs. BERTRAM & ROBERTS, 
4 nce that 


o'dlock = 


EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. — Now on View, CARL 
RNERS, Thirty Orcinal DRAWINGS of JERUSALEM, BETHLEMEM, and 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributi rtists French 
aud Flemish Schools, is NOW 


Tel ly acknowledged. 
May 1864. 

INVESTORS. — Messrs. ROBERTS & COMPANY'S 
STOCK and SHARE PRICE LIST aud a 8 coutains: Full Reports on 
te all Panic Companies, and Clients 
cauthned against Unsound Companies Street, 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 King 


William Street, London, E.C. 


Directors. 
CHAS. DASHWOOD PRESTON BRUCE, Esq., Chairman. 
LEITH, Esq., Deputy-Chai: 


genaght ich 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 


The Thirteenth was held on May 11; 
c.D. in the Chair. 


lew Policies were issued during the past year for............++sesseeeseees #187,651 
‘Annual Premiums of : 8,200 
licies have been issued ‘ance 1es4 
Claims Paid since 1834 amount to the sum of 
The Amount Assu existing Policies is. 
The Amount of existing ° 


Annual Income exceeds ..........+ 

A of upon the Premiums for the curre upon all 
ting Policies. This abatement of one-half the Fremtem upon Indian as well as 

English 1 Insurances, was stated to be a |: advantage to the Assured than an Society, with 
rates of premium so low as those of the Universal,and retaining so ample a for its 
had been able to afford. 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCED PREMIUMS, 
Poricies. 


in Original Reduced Premi 

Sum Assured. Premium. May, e145.” 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 4 242 
40 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 

Inpraw (Crviz). 

Further reduced 

Age sum Original | “Premium, itn 
Policy. | Assured. Premium. 1864-65. May 1864-65. 
20 £1,000 212 0 0 #1 00 29 134 
30 1,000 4800 “00 1342 
40 1,000 3900 2 10 0 15 15 0 

(Mirrrary). 
20 21,000 41700 £23 10 0 29 13 4 
30 1,000 | 0 | 7 00 3 42 
40 1,000 6 0 0 31 10 0 15 0 


as Agents, please 
Actuary and Secretary. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. a Established in 
a eng Bye Law, rectors uitab’ fe Assurance Society 
ore the Lives residing at from London without 
rances may thus be effected without Expense by direct Correspondence with the Office 


Sell, or Exchange. 1d.; post free, 2d. No. IX. 
Office, 12 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


FOR VERY STATIONERY. 
C_FAITHFULL, 


the of Wi =... 


PENCILS, B Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. _Fapen's 


Poly; Pencils. Bold b; 11 Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents 
& Lead Pencils. fold treet, London, E.C. 


H{YDROPATHIO SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 

nt o 

Water. and. Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Dr. Lane’ 


MALVERN. —HYDROPATHY.—The H dropathic Establish- 
ment lately erected by Dr. STUMMES will be OPENED for the reception of Patients 
in ote, is situated on the Lewd of the Malvern Hills, and ocing cxpreeny — for the 


Patients, is vided w: ea requisite for the convenient pro- 
pecution of Hydropathic treatment.-Por Prospectus and Terms apply to L- STUMMES, M-D. 
Priessnitz House Malvern. 


Sitar GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwelli 
New King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., RE. VED 
aes at the Exhibition of Stain Stained Glass Windows, South Kensington Museum. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 1 EMBROIDERY and TAPESTRY for 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and Royal Family. — 


secot Tw GENTLEMEN'S F ABIITONABLE ATTIRE. the best at moderate Prices. Water- 
vel 
Boe. of the “ Nicoll Cheviot - rough or country wear, Two Gui ineas.—H. J. & D. D. Nico, 


(THE NEW FASHIONS i in MANTLES and SHAWLS for 


he PRESENT SEASO. Anearly ion is reapectfull solicited.— 
FARMER & ROGERS, 171, 179 t, India Shawl by 
Appointment, to Her “Majesty the meen and Her Royal iii Highness the Princess of of Wales. 


OPERA RACE, and FIELD GLASSES.—The Largest and 

Selection is at CALLAGHAN’ S, 23a New Bond Street, W. (corner of Conduit 
Stree re The new Aluminium- Mounted Glasses (as recently made for H. 4 the Prince of 
Wales), thouch of the largest aoe, weigh but a few ounces.—N.B. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Race and Ficld Glasses made by y Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


(THE DERBY.—RACE GLASSES ; the best at CaLLaeHan’s, 
For Vrospectuses apply to ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 234 New Bond Street, W., corner of Conduit Street. 
__ New Bridge Street,  N.B.—Sole Agent to Vorottinpen, Vienna. 
FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street, and Charing RE CONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d. ; 8 o2s., 
of Rall of the Baty op Utensils, and Fixtures in As a landscape glass it is Valuable for 25 miles. “Kearly al the judges at and New: 
7... effected now will secure the full benefit of the Reduced Duty from Midsummer | ™arket use it alone, its power as greater than any field-glass out. “T! The econnoitrer is 
Sncwired the of maker.” of Parmer, Bag. An ludigpen 
NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE | fhany which had cost more than four times ts price.” “Thave found iteffect! 
COMPANY. 1,000 yards range.""—Capt. or we Factory, ‘The Hythe Glass shows 
Established 1809. Baste had direct from SALOM & CO., 98 Princes 
Fire and Life Business of every description transacted at moderate rates. : = = 


Insurance ption 
The usual! Commission allowed on Ship ar and Foreien Insurances. 
Insurers in full benefit of 


in this a will receive the reduction in Duty. 
£2,000,000 
497,263 
Wesr Env Orrice: 8 dings 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. HENRY PELHAM BURN. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, Three, and Five Years 
at 5, and 6 per cent, rexpectively. 

are a on Mortgage in Caylon and Meuritius, either with 
or without the the tee of the Company’ as Saabs 

tom particulars to be made at the Office of Company, 12 Leadenhall Street, 


By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 
TTALIAN IRI IRRIGATION | CANAL COMPAN (CANAL 


CAVOU. EE TING of piven, h Article 33 of the Company's 
Statutes a CEN ets MEETI of the Sohascholders will be held at the Offices of the Com: 
pany, at Turin, No. 38 Via Soe Heeee on Tuesday, the 3lst day of May 1864, when the following 
sub: will be submaltced to the Meeting: 

1. The balance-sheet of the Company to 3lst December 1863, as provided by Article 38 of the 


Statu 
2. The approval of the nomination of Mr. Charles Galland and of the Marquis Louis Torniclli 
ing to artile 17 of the Statutes. 


of a new canal, whic! rom 
near Sesto Calende, and by a branch will join t the prolongation of the Conal Sere. 
c) For the purchase or rental of the domanial canals of Lombardy and of Upper Piedmon' 
very Shareholder who ten days at least before the General et shall FATE either a 
the of the Company of os in hares, shall be entitled 


be 
must be lodged at the Office of of the Company in 
Porm of Proxy may be obtained at the Company's Office in London. 
5 Royal Exchange Avenue, April 27, 1864. C. G. MANSEL, Vice-President. 


DIVIDENDS of f of 12 to 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM may 
and upwards on the Gutley freq Mining An advance of 500 to 1,000 per Cent. 


THE EVEEDEnS ‘GUIDE, post free, for 13 stamps. 
“ One of the most valuable works for the Investor." — Mining Journal. 
JOHN R. PIKE, Stock and Sharebroker, 3 Pinner’s Court, Old Broad Street, London. 


MONEY. 20001 ADVANCES MADE 
& BECKS EW MERCURIAL 

COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862.—'The above Medals have been awarded to SM BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E-c. ae 4° have 
ned containing assortments of Achromatic M 


ope: 
and all classes of 
scopes, A," al Meteorological other Scientific Instruments Appa- 


ATCHES, CLOCKS, and FINE JEWELLERY. — 


al Appointment to His late Ma IV., carefully 
at 48 REGENT STRE Ww. 
Elegant Gold Watches, jewelied in 4 holes ...... 0 
Silver Watches ....-.. 0, BRO 
Eight Day ‘Lime 6 upward 
Clocks golng 14 Days. 
Ormolu Time Pieces Shade and Stand 
3rooches, plain gold, or eet with gems 100 5615 0 
— 
ngs ” ” 
Lockets ” ” ” 0100 » 616 0 
Scarf Pins ,, ” 050 » 1010 0 
Rings ” , 200 
Wedding Rings of Pure . 0100 w» 110 
Every Watch and Clock Warran Gems Reset, Gold, Silver, Watches, and Precious Stones 
hased or Taken in Ex ryt icy ec and Jewellery Repaired. Illustrated and 
Descriptive C Catalogue sen S per post Country Orders accompanied by a Remittance or 
Reterence promptly attended to. oe Article not approved of a ed. 


FREDERIC BAWLSY, Watchmaker and Goldsmith, 148 Regent Street, W., from the 
d and Coventry Street. Established nearly a Century. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS 8 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the | newest, most 

ate with those have tended fo 


submitted to the = and at p 

Pillar ‘Showers, £3 Nursery, les. ster Spongings 14s, Hip, las, to 

wers, 

jarge assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and : nid Comp Sho Shower-baths. 
let Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 

r I ‘HE BEST SHOW of TRON 3 BEDGTEADS i in the Kingdom 

8. BURTON'S devoted to the show 


d Brass Bedsteads and Chi idren'e Cots, wi ithe appro} Reading Bed-hangings. 

Folding Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent icine and 

lis. 6d. Iron and Brass 
ads, in great variety » from £2 


WILLIAM Ss. BURTON, “GENERAL FURNISHING 
bo H.R.H. the Prince ales, sends a CATA- 


nt W: 
LOGU tering contains upwards of Five Hundred siesteations of his 
Sterlin id Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 


inet Furniture, with 
Newmen Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry’ and | Newman 


THE | FURNISHING of BED- -ROOMS. — HEAL & SON 


for some time that it would be 


much selection of BED-ROOM URNITURE than is ually displayed” and "het te 

judge properly of the style and effect of the d: descri commas. | it is n 

that each description sho be placed in erected large 

and additional Show-. new mye by which they are enabled. not only to extend their show of Iron, 

Stvempted, but aleo to and eral small Rooms for the purpose of keeping complete Suites 
mpted, but also le several 6 

of m F in the different styles. 


| Deal Goods may be seen or six different colours, some of 
them light and ornamental, and otese plainer Suites cf Stained Deal Goite 
Furniture, Polis! Deal, Oak, are set et apart in separate Rooms, 
Customers are able to see the effect a as it would appear in own Rooms. A Suite of ve 
superior Gothic = Furniture wil wil eral Oe be in 53 and from time to time new 
various W: 


select Furniture 
Furnita fitted to the Bedsteade 1 numbers, so that a 
ma: be coun, and the effect of any ge ascertained as iS 
A large Stock of BEDDING (Heat & Sox's original toate) to pieced on the Bedsteads. 
The Stock of Mehogan: Goods forthe better and and 
Servants’ ane The entire Stock is arranged in Eight Rooms, Six 
Galleries ea 120 fect cuss lene), ¢ ind ‘Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as com; complete an 


assortment of vuewe as they think can bly be desired. 
Every eetion is paid paid ie manufacture of the Cabinet-work, and they have just outed 
large Workshops on the Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be under 


immedi 
“thelr Bedding Tra Trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article being made 
particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 


Portatit is portable, durable, end clastie and lower in old Spring Mattrass. 
& Illustrated Catalogue and Bed-room Furniture sent 
by "196,197, ise court Leadon, 


= 


= BUY NO MORE BOOKS before examining the Objects and 
a Advantages of the BOOK EXCHANGE, or Monthly List of Books wanted to Buy, 
| No charge for insertions. 
| 4 
= 
= | 
g (a) For the prolongation of the Canal Cavour beyond the Ticino accordance W: 
the terms of Article 36 of the Convention annexed to the law of August 25, 1862 | 
| 
- 
| 
| 
| | 
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